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VICIOUS, cruel and callous. Those are the only 
words to describe the government's latest crack- 
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of unemployment benefits. 


And the campaign ts a smashing success — 2 


benefits to between 40 and 60 per 
eligible. 
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down on unemployed workers. 
The full dimensions of this Crockcops are revealed in 
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í program, the government has launched ac: ampaign to ‘deprive the jobless 


ai present. it has denied 
cent of Caiana who should be 


As a result, 180,000 fewer people are drawing unemployment benefits 
today than a year ago, despite the fact that the number of people out of 


work has soared dramatically. 


The government claims that the ‘‘benefits contro!’ program is designed 
to force people to get jobs instead of drawing benefits. It claims that the 
jobs are there, but that ‘‘people just don’t want to work’”’. 


$1 Billion 
For Rich 


THE GOVERNMENT has once 
again demonstrated its intention to 
give millions in hand-outs to corpo- 
rations at the same time as it attacks 
the hard-won rights of working 
people. 

On March 28, Finance Minis- 
ter Macdonald introduced a new 
budget that offers nearly $1 bill- 
ion in support to private com- 
panies by way of tax write-offs 
and credits. 

As for the 1.5 million people out 
of work in this country, the budget 
offered nothing. The unemploy- 
ment rate will continue to rise. En- 
tire East-coast communities will 
stay mired in chronic stagnation. 

Meanwhile, corporate profits 
will rise handsomely. Not that this 
will lead to any new investment and 
creation of jobs. 

With the world economy falter- 
ing, it is more likely that the super- 
rich will simply squander their 
new-found millions on luxury 
cruises and spending sprees. 

But at least while the capitalist 
ship sinks ever deeper into reces- 
sion, stagnation and unemploy- 
ment, the captains of industry 
and finance will go out in 
style... 


The government is lying through 
its teeth. Currently, there are 
932,000 people officially out of work 
in this country. Another 547,000 are 
“unofficially” out of work. That’s a 
total of 1.5 million unemployed. Yet 
according to Statistics Canada, 
there are only 37,800 available jobs 
in this country. That amounts to one 
job for every 4,000 unemployed! 


DEGRADING 


The truth is, nobody would be 
happier to see the unemployed take 
jobs than the unemployed them- 
selves. 

In addition to living in insecurity 
and fear of poverty, the unemp- 
loyed are subjected to continual 
harassment by Unemployment In- 
surance officers. 

Those drawing UIC benefits can 
be cut off anytime at the whim of the 
officials. You can be deprived of be- 
nefits for reasons such as being too 
old, getting pregnant, not looking 
for jobs in other cities, or for discus- 
sing your problems with an unemp- 
loyment counsellor. 

These policies have nothing to 
do with helping people to get jobs. 
They are part of a systematic effort 
by the government to cut back on 
the forms of social assistance re- 
ceived by working people. 

The crackdown on unemploy- 
ment benefits goes hand in hand 
with hospital cutbacks and cut- 
backs in compensation to workers 
injured on the job. They are part of 
an attempt by the government to 
reduce the amount of tax money 
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Must it happen again? 


that comes back to workers in the 
form of social services in order to 
boost the share that goes into 
hand-outs to corporations. 

This results from the fact that 
capitalism puts profits before peo- 
ple. That situation can be changed. 
People can be given meaningful 
jobs. Hospitals, nurseries and 
schools can be built. More houses 
can be constructed and present 
housing improved. But this will 
happen only when people’s needs 
are made society’s highest priority. 
And that will happen only when 
working people organize to con- 
struct a socialist society based on 
workers’ control. 


Government Attacks Unemployed 


ENOUGH 
ENOUGH 


Young unemployed men secopriciratl against apio ymsi dring the depression of the 1930s. 


Special Coverage 
This Issue - The Fight 


For Health & Safety 
Centre Pages 
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“WHEN YOU write your story,” said the teenager in the lineup at 
the McDonald’s counter, ‘‘be sure to tell them about how cheap * a 
McDonald’s is, and how crummy itis to work here. This place is the ? 


pits. ji 


SINISTER SIDE 


The ‘‘clean and wholesome’’ 
public image of the McDonald’s 
kingdom hides a face that few peo- 
ple outside the company ever see, 
but which is all too familiar for most 
employees of the huge hamburger 
empire. 

While claiming to offer oppor- 
i tunities fof employment to students 
and housewives, McDonald’s has a 


vicious history of union-busting, in- 


timidation and forced lie-detector 
tests, employee informants and 
psychological manipulation of its 
workers. One of the strongest de- 
fenders of the minimum wage, it 
maintains a lobby in Washington to 
pressure for a sub-minimum wage. 


RIP-OFFS 


The workers in McDonald’s re- 
staurants know they’re being rip- 
ped off. At times they have suc- 
ceeded in bringing their grievances 
out in the open, circulating leaflets, 
organizing pickets, calling in safety 
inspectors, and on rare occasions 
bringing testimony against the 
company. 

These actions, however, have 


SOMETHING has gone wrong with 
the made-in-heaven marriage bet- 
ween the beauty and the beast, Mar- 
garet Sinclair and Prime Minister 
Trudeau. 

That’s because Mrs. Trudeau, 
remaining true to her self-indulgent 
childhood, has become a self- 
indulgent adult. Even regular pre- 
gnancies and occasional stints at 
being a mother haven’t worked to 
subdue this rich hippie. 

No matter what the occasion 
Margaret has risen to it with banal 
comments and irrelevant behavi- 
ous — glibly justifying it all with,. 
“T m just trying to be me.” 


HIGH PRICE 


Well, aren’t we all? But, for 
Margaret it means something very 
different than it does for us. For 
Margaret’s freedom and personal 
indulgence is only made possible 
by the oppression and exploitation 
of the rest of us. 


When tne piessures of mother- 
hood and marriage close in on Mrs. 
Trudeau, she simply slips away to 
some quiet resort or hot spot know- 
ing full well that her children will be 
completely cared for in her ab- 
sence. 

But what about us? Where do we 
go? For many of us, a trip to the 
laundromat is our only chance to get 
out of the house for a few hours. 


MOTHERHOOD 


Yet Margaret is still prepared to 
bless us with her philosophy of 
motherhood and chastise those of 
us who have second thoughts about 
the whole scheme of things. 

‘‘What are they complaining 
about? Motherhood is beautiful,” 
Margaret trills. Her variety no 
doubt is. Ours is somewhat more 
complicated. 

Even Margaret, however, feels 
the need for ‘‘meaningful’’ work. 


Rita Forrest 


always been squashed as quickly as 
they start, because great care is 
taken to prevent the one thing 
which could cut dangerously into 
McDonald’s. profit..per Quarter 
Pounder: union organization. 


McDonald’s could not expand its 
profits at the dizzying rate it does 
were it not for a huge, largely part- 
time and temporary workforce, 
working at peak efficiency for the 
absolute minimum rates allowed by 
law. Explains one McDonald’s ex- 
ecutive, ‘‘It’s 150,000 kids busting 
their tails that makes us tick.” 


FUN AND GAMES 


McDonald’s intends to keep it 
that way. So instead of paying a 
decent wage, the management tries 
to make working at McDonald’s 
into a “fun event’. Picnics and 
softball games are organized on 
days off. At work, it is hoped that 
competitions in frying hamburgers, 
stuffing bags of fries and pouring 


‘So, she buys a couple of thousand 


dollars worth of photographic 
equipment and snatches up -a 
hand-picked job as free-lance 
photographer for Chatelaine 
Magazine. At the time, Margaret 
squealed with delight, ‘‘Working is 
great.” 

That’s working?! For those of us 
who do the real work in this society 
— the work that keeps the place 
running — this playing around with 
cameras doesn’t have much to do 
with our day to day hassles and op- 
pressions. 


PRIVACY 


Yet, despite beauty, career, fam- 
ily and friends, Mrs. Trudeau is still 
unhappy. “Tve got no privacy,”’ 
she wails. ‘‘I’m resigning as Prime 
Minister’s wife,” she threatens. 
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cokes will take the place of collec- 
tive action among the kitchen 
workers. 


Graduates of McDonald’s man- 
agement training courses have 


The secret of the Big Mac Attack: mass production and cheap labour. 


with as little as ‘‘saying hello” and 
“a slap on the back”. 


INTERROGATION 


In the event that a smile and a big 


learned all about the techniques of hello aren’t enough to dispel dis- 


ego-flattery and praise- 
manipulation. According to those 
at hamburger headquarters, a teen- 
aged employee can be satisfied 


I'd like her to know what it really 


means to have your privacy in- 


vaded. It’s called the working 
world.. 


WORKING 


Your private dreams are invaded 
at 6:30 every morning when you get 
up to make breakfast for the family 
and then drag yourself off to work. 

Your ‘privacy is threatened by 
degrading foremen. And your sen- 
sibilities are insulted every time 
you're handed a pay cheque that 
amounts to way less than half the 
value of the work you produce. 

It is because of that very exploi- 
tation of all of us in the work place 


that the Margaret Trudeaus of the 
world can frolic around and have a 
good time 


‘learning to just be.” 
Mrs. Trudeau’s personal wealth 


satisfaction with rock bottom 
wages, shift scheduling and work- 
ing conditions, the managers of 
McDonald's are encouraged to 


Maggie's Song Goes Sour 


has been gathered off the backs of 
each and every one of us. Her empty 
frivolity is the high price working 
people pay for star gazing. 

The only way that Margaret will 
find true anonimity is by entering 


the working class. The Times 
doesn’t photograph autoworkers or 
bank tellers. The Times doesn’t 
give a damn about us as individuals 
as long as we work and consume. 


CROCODILE TEARS 


The fact is that all those tears 
Margaret so woefully sheds about 
being misunderstood amount to no- 
thing but crocodile tears. 

It’s a great crime that our atten- 
tion is rivetted on her whimperings 
and not on the anguished cries of 
Canada’s working poor. 

Kathy Denomy 


T tests and answer questions about 


hold regular ‘‘raps’’ with their emp- 
loyees. In a setting carefully de- 
signed to appear informal, workers 
are allowed to air their grievances 
and let off steam while the ham- 
burger manager listens. 

In this way, under the pretext of 
improving communications, a 
sophisticated interrogation techni- 
que can weed out union sympathiz- 
ers, and nip in the bud any attempts 
at union organization. 


FIGHTING THE WAR 


McDonald’s wages war on every 
front in defense of the open shop. 
On the individual level i has forced. 


company loyalties such as ‘‘Have 
you ever stolen one minute of 
McDonald’s time?” 


On a wider scale it has success- 
fully withstood the attacks of 
labour unions, community groups 
and citizens’ protests when it 
moved into city ghettos — excep- 
tionally profitable areas for 
McDonald’s stands. 


Serving substandard food, paying 
substandard wages and making ex- 
traordinary profits, the McDonald’s 
empire stands as a shining testimony 
to what the free enterprise system 
can do when it really gets cooking. 


Trudeau’s 
Cure For 
Unemployed 


PRIME MINISTER Pierre 
Trudeau has told students that if 
they are dissatisifed with the job 
market in Canada they can go to 
another country. 


Speaking to an audience at the 
University of Toronto, Trudeau 
told 200 students to ‘‘get out and 
slog it’’ in the job market. 


‘“Ifit’s just ajob you want, my 
heart doesn’t bleed for you”, he 
told them. 


The PM, of course, has a job — ~ 
and a well-paying one. Perhaps, 
instead of letting him tell us to 
leave the country, it’s about time 
we told him where to go... 
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‘terested people to immigrate to 


Pakistani 
Worker 


Speaks Out 


PAKISTANI immigrants are bear- 
ing the brunt of a tidal wave of ra- 
cism that’s hitting Canada. Here’s 
how one Pakistani worker in To- 
ronto tells his story: 

“When I was going to school in 
Pakistan around 1962 or ’63, notices 
encouraging emigration were put on 
the bulletin boards. Written in 
Urdu, they said: ‘‘Come to Canada, 
a land of richness, a land of prosper- 
ity, a land of gold, and start a new 
and happy life.” This kind of adver- 
tising for immigration to Canada 
was seen in the newspapers and 
other media. 


PEASANTS AND POOR 


“But educated and technically 


‘trained people were not interested 


in this invitation. Only the farmers 
and peasants living in the coun- 
tryside, where the vast majority of 
people live, agreed to migrate.to 
Canada. 

‘‘In the countryside, the condi- 
tions were the worst. The rich land- 
lords and well-off peasants were 
creating an artificial shortage of 
grain, by hoarding it in hidden 
warehouses. The landless peasants 
and the poor had to work as agricul- 


- tural labourers on rented land. Be- 


cause of decreasing real wages, 
they were unable to meet increases 
in rent. 

“At the same time, expanding in- 
dustries in Canada needed cheap 
labour. The Canadian embassies 
abroad advertised the good life that 
Canada could provide and the 
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Canada and take part in a better life. 
“It was under these circums- 
tances that the farmers and urban 
workers migrated to Canada with 
great hopes and expectations. 


DISASTROUS WARS 


‘In 1964 and ’65, Canada, an in- 
dustrialized country , was in need of 
educated and technically trained 
manpower. During the same 
period, the internal life of Pakistan 
was quite disturbed. Pakistan, al- 
ready a poor and underdeveloped 
nation was also facing a war with 
India. The effects were drastic. 
There was a gross economic set- 
back with enormous inflation and 
unemployment. As a result, the 
skilled and technically trained peo- 
ple left Pakistan and migrated to 
Canada and European countries. 

“By 1971, after another war with 
India, the situation in Pakistan be- 
came more and more unstable. 
More people left for Canada and 
other developed countries. Up to 
1976, the total number of Pakistanis 
in Canada was about 9,000, while 
the total number of Asian immig- 
rants was close to 70,000. 


POLICE BRUTALITY 


‘‘Now immigrants in Canada are 
facing an increasingly hostile envi- 
ronment. The new immigration act 
shows that immigration policies are 
being tightened up. The act will 
allow immigrants to live only in de- 
signated areas, away from the in- 
dustrialized big cities. 

“Canada Immigration has virtu- 
ally closed the doors to Asians. 
Those already here will not be al- 


lowed back in if they leave the 
country for more than six months. | 


‘Asians are facing a policy of 
harassment and intimidation. Un- 
employment, racism, police brutal- 
ity, deportations, and the stifling of 
political freedoms are all part of that 
policy.”’ 


Stop The 
Subway 


“TO SERVE and pro- 
tect.” 

That’s the motto of the Metro 
Toronto Police. But with racist 
attacks on the upswing in this 
city, Asians and Blacks are find- 
ing out just who Metro’s finest 
are in fact serving and protect- 
ing. 

Beyond a doubt, for every attack 


Beatings! £ 


reported to the police, dozens of 
incidents go unreportéd. Accord- 
ing to Lal, a Pakistani who was re- 
cently assaulted, the cops are al- 
ways there at the scene of the 
crime, making it easy for the racists 
to get away with near murder. 


Lal and a friend were waiting on 
a Yonge subway platform in March 
of this year when they heard a 
drunken voice shouting ‘‘Paki!’’ 


Shamshudin Kanji, a Tanzanian immigrant, was crippled 


in a racist attack on Toronto’s subway. ` 


Lal was suddenly struck in the legs 


` from behind. 


DRUNKEN ATTACKER 


Recovering himself and turning 
around, Lal saw that his attacker 
was pushing a wheelchair in front 
of him and coming towards him 
again. The drunk’s fist smashed 
into Lal’s face. 


WHO KILLE 


ON MARCH 23, Indal Narine 
hanged himself in the bathroom of 
an Edmonton apartment. 

Narime’s experience of Canada 
was not a happy one. Twenty-two 
years old and an mmmugran 
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January 7. He was kicked and 
punched by three men and had to 
spend several days in hospital be- 
cause of his injuries. 

After the beating, someone had 
threatened his life and tried to run 
him over with a car. 

Following his assault, Narine 
admitted to Immigration officials 
that he was illegally in Canada. 

Relertlessly pursued and haras- 
sed by Immigration officials, Narine 


Strathcona Hotel: Last Stop 


THE STRATHCONA Hotel stands 
on the corner of Toronto’s York and 
Wellington Streets. You’d think it 
was like any other downtown To- 
ronto hotel, if it weren’t for the sec- 
urity guards patrolling the top two 
floors. 

Near Toronto International Air- 
port, on the Airport Road, there is 
the Avion Motor Hotel. It too, 
looks fairly ordinary, except that 
some. of the suites have bars on the 
windows. 

These hotels serve as the two 
immigration detention centres in 
Ontario, and if there’s an immig- 
rant about to be deported, chances 
are he or she will get to sample the 
hospitality of one of these places. 


“ILLEGALS” 


The Strathcona is for ‘‘illegal”’ 
immigrants already in Canada, who 
are caught by the enforcement unit, 
or as Ron Bull, Regional Informa- 
tion Officer for Manpower and 
Immigration, explained: **...It’s a 
detention centre when we have 
reason to believe people will not 
make themselves available when 
required for immigration purposes. 

In other words, the people on the 
top floor of the Strathcona are either 
waiting for a deportation hearing, or 
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THIS MAN? 9 


was required to report every Mon- 
day, while the Department ‘‘investi- 
gated his status in Canada’’. 
According to a friend, Narine 
was very confused and depressed. 
i he took his 
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“beaten in the Toronto subway on 


THREE DEATHS 


Narime’s death brings to three 
the number of immigrants who 
have killed themselves because of 
harassment from the government. 

Recently, a Jamaican woman in 
the country illegally fell to her 
death from her balcony as Immigra- 
tion officials pounded at her door. 
And on March 21, a Tanzanian 
man, ordered deported because 
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-, , 
indai Narine: found hanging in 
his apartment. 

he’d been declared ““insane”’, 
jumped from a 24th floor apartment 
window. . 

The Department of Manpower 
and Immigration can be held re- 
sponsible for many injustices. Now, 
it has the blood of these people on its 
hands. 
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have already been ordered deported 
and are awaiting exoulsion from 
Canada. 


HUMANE? 


The Avion Hotel, on the other 
hand, is a centre for people who are 
not permitted entry to Canada and 
are nailed at the airport. They are 
kept there until there is a flight back 
to their country. 


Before Manpower and Immigra- 


An “illegal” immigrant is taken to Strathcona Hotel . 


tion took over the top floor of the 
Strathcona in August 1974, de- 
tainees were kept in the Don Jail. 
At the time, Manpower and Immig- 
ration Minister Robert Andras de- 
cided that people in breach of the 
Immigration Act ‘‘should not be 
treated as criminals”. 

Noble and humanitarian words 
from the government. But a visit to 
the Strathcona tells a different story. 

When I stepped off the elevator 
onto the seventh floor, I was 


Someone must have called the 
police as this was happening, be- 
cause they arrived almost im- 
mediately. The officer seemed sym- 
pathetic at first. Lal was in a distres- 
sed state, his nose swollen and blood 
streaming from his face. His at- 
tacker on the other hand was obvi- 
ously untouched and quite evidently 
drunk. 

It was a Friday night, and a small 
crowd gathered to watch. Some of 
them began accusing Lal of starting 
the fight. In the midst of the confu- 
sion the officer turned to Lal and 


_asked him where he was from. 


On hearing ‘‘Pakistan’’ the cop’s 


, attitude suddenly changed. He 


wrote out an address on a piece of 
paper, telling Lal that if he wanted 
to press charges he could go to this 
particular court room. And then he 
left. 


As Lal put it, “He just let the 
drunk go free. He would sooner be- 
lieve a drunk than a Paki with a 
bloody nose!’ 

Lal never went to try to defend 
himself in court. He said, “I was 
afraid I'd be arrested. Immigrants 
dont have the same mghts as citi 


zens. They could put me in jail or 


SELF DEFENSE 


No wonder that many immig- 
rants who, like Lal, experience this 
kind of treatment, are afraid to pro- 
tect themselves when the actions of 
the police only encourage more ra- 
cial abuse. 

But, growing numbers of immig- 
rants are learning that instead of re- 
lying on the police they will have to 
“serve and protect” themselves. 


greeted by a security guard at the 
door who demanded to know what 
I wanted. 


As I stood at the reception desk, 
I noticed at least four guards in the 
hall. A woman detainee looked 
around the corner and was pushed 
back into her room by a guard. 


The doors to the rooms are left 
open at all times to allow surveil- 
lance by the guards. 


Gary Duncan, another Immigra- 
tion official, told me that if a de- 
tainee got violent or ‘‘caused trou- 
ble” he would be sent to the Don. 
“It’s the only other stop’’, he said. 


DESPAIR 


There is an atmosphere of 
hopelessness and despair about the 
place that is no different from amy, 
prison or jail. The people kept at 
the Strathcona Hotel are not crimi- © 
nals. They come mainly from 
poorer countries and are trying to 
escape conditions of poverty. They 
are lured by stories of a “‘better 
life” in Canada. 

They did not find that life, and for 
many of them, there will be nothing 
but a return to what they tried to 
escape. 

Jim Michaels 
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Railway 
Pension 


Report 


ailworkers 


Stopped In 
Their Tracks 


AFTER A TWO YEAR WAIT, 
Canada’s railworkers have received 
nothing but a slap in the face from 
the Hall Report on railway pensions. 

The Hall Report rejects out of 
hand the Canadian Railway Labour 
Association’s main demand for in- 
dexing of pensions to the cost of 
living. 

But in order to cover its blatantly 
pro-company stance, the report 
suggests two small concessions: 
the establishment of a heritage fund 
to provide cost of living coverage to 
current pensioners; and the re- 
moval of control over pension 
funds from the hands of the com- 
panies. 


WHITEWASH 


Neither of these token conces- 
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Hall Report is a whew of CN 
and CPR. <= 


Its main function is to protect 


their profits from the just pension 
demands of railworkers. That can 
be seen from the fact that the report 
fails to deal seriously with CN’s un- 


` ilateral decision to drop $371 mill- 


ion worth of its pension onligafions 
in the early 70s. 

This report makes it clear that 
railworkers will win pension im- 
provements only by putting those 
demands on the bargaining table 
and being prepared to back them up 
with strike action. 

That requires education and or- 
ganization of the membership to 
wage such a battle. No longer can 
there be any reliance on the govern- 
ment to grant the just demands of 
eS 
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UAW Prepares Rigged 
Convention 


IN THE MERRY month of May, 

_ hundreds of delegates from United 
Auto Worker (UAW) locals will go 
tripping off to Los Angeles for the 
union’s convention. 

The importance of a union con- 
vention should be judged from 
what it does for the ordinary 
worker. How, then, will the UAW 
convention improve conditions for 
the production worker? 


How is the convention going to 
get the air cleaned up for spot- 
welders in the body shops around 
the auto industry? How about the 
32 hour week for 40 hours pay? 
What about making plans to win a 
decent pay raise in 1979? What 
about the SUB, which we lost on in 
76? 

What will be the answer of the 
International union brass to these 
questions? 

The answer is that they are cer- 
tainly going to make a lot of noise 


about these issues, but the UAW 


leadership is going to make a deter- 
mined effort to ensure that nothing 


comes of the anger and opposition of 
the delegates. 


As in other conventions, many 
resolutions will come in from the 
local unions. And, as at any other 
bureaucratic trade union conven- 
tion, these will be ignored, whether 
they are passed by the convention 
or not. | 


NO CONTROL 


Last year, the UAW leadership 
was instructed by the special bar- 
gaining convention to go after 
specific bargaining goals. These in- 
cluded: the shorter work week, 
recognition of workers’ rights to 
health and safety, and improved 
wages and benefits. 

They may have been instructed 
to pursue these goals, but have you 


seen any of these things? Once 
again, the answer is ‘‘no’’. 


The top brass of the union uses 
these conventions to choke off any 
democratic processes inside the 


UAW big wigs McDermott and Bluestone sharing a laugh. 


At a time of increasing layoffs and 
the threat of permanent wage con- 
trols in the public sector, the leader- 
ship of local 204 of the Service Emp- 
loyees International Union (SEIU), 
seems to be responding by attacking 
their own membership. This attack 
has been in the form of proposals for 
a higher dues structure, a higher 
percentage of votes required for 
strike action and finally by ridicul- 
ing those members who have criti- 
cized the new proposals. 


The official reason for the dues 
increase is to finance an organizing 


drive. 


‘Our objective is to get 10, 000 
new members in 1977”, said Al 
Hearn, Local 204 president, earlier 
this year. 

“We have now well over 3000 
members under certification, 
awaiting collective agreements to 
come to dues payment. We must 
continue to place an emphasis on 
organizing in new areas.”’ . 


HARDER TO STRIKE 


Fine words. Yet at the same 
time, the local union is financing 
the construction of a plush, new 
office building in downtown To- 
ronto. You can rest assured that 
more of the dues money will go into 


this endeavour rather than organiz- proposal, any unit of the local would 


is the union 
to believe in 


SEIU president Al Hearn: churning out the propaganda. 


Besides attempting to expand its 
dues base, the local executive has 
proposed a new amendment to the 
union constitution to deal with the 
right to strike. According to this 


union and to continue the dictatorial 
rule of their self-perpetuating 
machine. 

The main reason for the conven- 
tion this year is so that Leonard 
Woodcock can hand over the lead- 
ership of the union to his hand- 
picked SUCCESSOT, Doug Fraser. 

All opposition has been pre- 
vented. As a result, Fraser will be 
free to continue the same 
Reuther-Woodcock policies — 
bargaining between the top men of 
the company and the union, based 
on the assumption that the welfare 
of autoworkers depends on the 
auto companies’ profits. 

The policy that Doug Fraser will 
take with him out of the convention 
goes by the theory that steady ex- 
pansion of autoworkers’ productiv- 
ity would not create over- 
production, unemployment and 
layoffs. 

Instead, it would create expand- 
ing production and ‘‘greater wealth 
for all `. The living standards of au- 
toworkers would, therefore, con- 
tinually increase. 

In this view, higher living stan- 
dards for autoworkers depends on 
increasing profits for capitalist cor- 
porations. 


FLAWS 


’ Unfortunately, this theory has 
flaws, like the recession of 1974 
when the auto companies built so 
many cars and trucks they couldn't 
sell them, and had to lay off 
thousands of workers. 


Next UAW president Doug 
Fraser. 


And, with Fraser’s continuation 
of business union policies, the 
likelihood is that when the next re- 
cession comes the same thing will 
happen again. 

That is why, in the long run, the 
only way to ensure job security and 
decent wages and working condi- 
tions for autoworkers is to build a 
powerful movement of rank and file 
autoworkers that will take control of 
the UAW out of the hands of the 
Woodcocks and the Frasers, and put 
it back in the hands of its members. 


a 


in favour of strike action. This 
makes it a lot harder to actually 
strike, an action that upsets local of- 
ficials who do not want to see dues 
money ‘‘drained away’’ in such a 
manner. 


ë 


kroom discussions OR maae 
ment to direct action. The best ex- 
ample of this was the case of the 
maintenance workers at the TD 
Centre in Toronto, who recently 
voted 96 per cent in favour of strike 
action. Only under the threat of a 
walk-out did the executive agree to 
act. Now the local leadership wants 
to curb any independent rank and 
file action by attacking the right to 
strike. 

These disgraceful actions by the 
executive come at a time when the 
membership ts already hard- 
pressed. Like many public sector 
workers, local 204 members have 
faced AIB rollbacks of their wages 
and cannot afford to pay higher 
dues. Yet when these members 
protested the dues increase at a re- 
cent union meeting in Toronto, 
local officials referred to “‘the at- 
tempt by some jackasses to wreck 
the union”! If this is how people 
like Al Hearn view the member- 
ship, it will be quite a while before 
the union organizes 10,000 new 
members. 


REJECT AMENDMENTS 


The new constitution will be voted 
on at the April I3th union meeting in 
Toronto by casting a secret ballot on 
the entire document — another trick 
used by the leadership to get their 
slick amendments hammered 
through the meeting. 

If adopted, the amendments will 
be in force for another four years, 
during a period of increasing attacks 
on public sector employees. It is 
suicide to restrict our right to strike 
in the face of the hard times that are 
ahead. A determined, fighting uiion 
is what will be needed. 

The first step in insuring this is to 
vote down with a clear majority the 
proposed constitution. Accepting 
the new restrictions will only be re- 
gretted later. 


—A member, Local 204, SEIU 
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Voters S 


‘No’ To 
Gandhi 


` THE TYRANNY of Indira Gandhi 
has come to an end. That much at 


least was accomplished through the 


recent elections in India. 

For Mrs. Gandhi and the Con- 
gress Party she led it was a shock- 
ing defeat. When elections had 
been called in January, everyone 
had assumed it would be an easy 
re-election for Mrs. Gandhi. 


She had a two-thirds majority in 


the Lower House, an economy on 
the upswing, and an opposition in 
disarray as a result of jailings dur- 
ing the 19 month emergency 
period. 


UNITED OPPOSITION 


Unfortunately for Mrs. Gandhi 
that opposition did not remain dis- 
united. The non-communist parties 
united into a coalition called the 
Janata (People’s) Party led by- 
Moraji Desai, now the new Prime 
Minister of India. 

The Janata had two things going 
for it. The first was the support of 
the Congress for Democracy — 2 
group formed by Jagyivan Ram who 


resigned as Agriculture Minister  — = 
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He claimed it was in protest over 
Mrs. Gandhi's state of emergency. 
But, in fact, it had more te do with 
his slippage in power within the 
Congress Party and the rapid rise of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s son, Sanjay. 

Withal, whatever Ram’s political 


defection lay in the fact that, as 
leader of India’s 80 million un- 
touchables, he brought to the 
Janata an important bloc of votes. 

Another important set of votes, 


ay 


by 


Suzanne 


Waterson 


Sanjay Gandhi had made a key part 
of his political program as leader of 
the Youth Congress. 

The sterilization campaign in- 
volved many kinds of compulsion, 


perhaps the majority, went to the from the use of police to encircle a 


Janata in protest over the compul- 


village and sterilize the captured 


pedicab 


drivers unless and until 
they could produce sterilization 
certificates. 

The number sterilized ran into 


countless thousands and horror 


stories abounded. That’s why one 
villager could tell the press, ‘‘All this 


Who Is Idi Amin? 


by Mary Anne Graham 


THE PRESS have been having a 
field day with Idi Amin. 


First, there were all those stories 
about Amin murdering an ar- 
chbishop, two cabinet ministers, 
and thousands of soldiers and 
civilians. Definitely the acts of a 
madman, the press trumpeted. 


Then there was Amin’s proclama- 
tion of himself as King of Scotland. 
More huge headlines about Amin’s 
mental state appeared. 


What was obscured, in all this at- 
tention to Amin’s mental health, 
were the more important questions 
of why this man is in power in 
Uganda and what he represents. 


COUP 


Amin come to power in a well- 
planned military coup in 1971. It was 
well-planned because he had the assis- 
tance of the British and the Israeli intel- 
ligence services. 


Why did he have their help? Be- 
cause then president Milton Obote 
was a mildly left-wing figure who 
had decided to nationalize the 
country’s banks and export trade. 
Britain and its Kenyan ally thought 


they could control East Africa 
more effectively with a figure like 
Amin who, unlike Obote, was a 
good friend of British army offic- 
ers. 


AMBITIONS 


If Amin had played the game 
right, the western powers would 
have let him be as brutal as his 
warped mind desired. Amin, how- 
ever, had ambitions of his own. 


In order to consolidate his 
power, Amin in 1972-73 forced 
Asian merchants to flee the coun- 
try. Ugandan merchants took over 


_ the Asian shops and naturally were 


grateful to Amin for their new posi- 
tions. 


Meanwhile, Amin went looking 
for othér support. He went to Libya 
for cash‘and to Russia for arms. 
With the latter, he has set about the 
destruction of those Ugandans who 
are not part of his own tribe. 


Amin’s chances of succeeding in 
his ambitions are decreasing. His 
support among the merchants is 
disappearing. And, more impor- 
tantly, he has outlived his useful- 
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Ugandan president Idi Amin. He may soon disappear, but not the 
international thugs who brought him to power. 


Election Dispute 
Shakes Pakistan 


ness to the western powe's who 
made him. He is becoming 1 thorn 
in their side. 


Recently, Time magazine ran a 
story calling Amin ‘‘The Wild Man 
of Africa’’, which indicates that his 
former backers are preparing to get 
rid of him. But butchery and ter- 
rorism in Africa will not be elimi- 
nated with Amin’s disappearance. 
Far from it. They will be eliminated 
only when Africa’s workers and 
-peasants sweep away the real wild 
men of Africa, the Smiths and the 
Vorsters and their imperialist back- 
ers, once and for all. 


IN NEIGHBOURING PAKISTAN 
the struggle against tyranny has al- 
ready begun, sparked by the rigged 


election return of strongman Prime | 


Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto.. 

The election campaign itself was 
marked by daily clashes between 
supporters of Bhutto’s Pakistan 
People’s party and the opposition 
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or of press censorship does.not mean 
much to us. But sterilization 
ali of us bere. That's the issue.” 

While that was indeed the issue 
for Mrs. Gandhi, now that the elec- 
tions are over the issue becomes 
again one of tyranny — not the 
tyranny of a state of emergency but 
the tyranny of capitalism and the 
continuing poverty it breeds. 

To put an end to that, more than 
a change in political personalities 
will be needed. Hard struggle by 
workers and peasants will be re- 
quired. And the workers, at least, 
have shown already that they are 
ready to struggle. 


WORKERS HIT BACK 


Under the state of emergency all 
strikes were banned, trade union 
leaders and militants thrown into 
jail, wages slashed and over 
800,000 workers sacked. 

Despite all that, from June to De- 
cember 1975 there were 483 strikes 
by 149,000 workers and from 
January to June 1976, 625 strikes by 
300,000 workers. 

It’s those kinds of massive dis- 
plays of power which must con- 
tinue under the new government 
which, now that it is in power, will 
no more be the People’s party than 
was that of Indira Gandhi. 


Pakistan National Alliance. 

On the Tuesday before the elec- 
tion the opposition parties called a 
general strike to protest against the 
violence and paralyzed Pakistan’s 
biggest city of Karachi. 

Karachi has continued to be the» 
focus of activity in the days follow- 
ing the elections. 
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Could The - 
Depression 
Happen Again? 


AS THE unemployment figures climb 
higher every month, the memory of the 
Great Depression, when mass unemploy- 
ment destroyed the lives of millions, is re- 
turning to haunt people. The question is 
being asked: Could the Dirty Thirties return 
again? 


The only way of answering that question 
is to look at the conditions that caused the 
Depression of the ’30s, and see how they 
compare with our situation today. 


NO SHORTAGE 


The amazing thing about the Depression is 
that millions of people were without work 
and factories sat idle not because there was a 
shortage of wealth, but because there was 
too much wealth sitting around. 

Bankers, industrialists and stock brok- 
ers had lots of money when the stock mar- 
ket crashed and the world was plunged into 
depression. 

The problem was that the people with 
money weren't prepared to invest in the 
things that keep a capitalist economy going 
— building new factories, buying new in- 
dustrial machinery and building houses — 
because they didn’t see enough profit in it. 

During the entire decade of the ** Roaring 
- 20s, little investment in new plant and 
equipment took place. Instead, capitalists 
speculated on the stock market and in- 
vested in rare objects like gold, antiques or 
works of art. 


PROFIT THE PROBLEM 


This created no new wealth for society. 
It just drove up prices artificially. Sooner 
or later, the phoney prosperity of stock 
market swindles and speculation was sure 
to burst. And it did — on October 29, 1929, 


the day the stock market crashed. 


For ten years, the world economy lay in 
a Shambles. Total world production fell by 
a third. Factories shut down. Banks col- 
lapsed. And no amount of government pro- 
jects or “‘New Deals’’ could get the 
economy moving. 

The reason was simple: the profit sys- 
tem. Under capitalism, industrialists only 
invest when they see that there is a sizeable 
profit to be made. If that means producing 
shoes or tanks, they'll do it. 

However, over time, as capitalists invest 
frantically in new kinds of machinery to 
keep the edge on their competitors, their 
rate of profit tends to fall. It gets harder 
and harder for employers to pump the huge 
amounts of profit from their workers that 
are necessary to finance massive investment 
projects. As the rate of return on new in- 
vestment declines, capitalists stop investing, 
or else start looking for the ‘‘fast buck” 
through speculation. 


ARMS ECONOMY 


During the 1930s, it seemed like this prob- 
lem had reached its limits, and that 
capitalism would never get on its feet 
again. 


Then the Second World War struck. A 


of a sudden, people were called into the 
factories to produce guns, bullets, tanks 
and planes. And after the war, the rivalry 
between America and Russia created the 
arms race and continual spending of huge 
amounts on military production. 

Permanent spending on arms seemed to 
cure capitalism’s ills. New markets were 
opened up. Profits rose again. The world 
economy grew enormously. It was the age 
of the European and Japanese ** Miracles” 
and the ‘‘American Dream’’. 


4 


REVOLUTE 
SOCIALISM. 


But arms spending could not forever pro- 
tect capitalism from the problem of falling 
profit rates. Sooner or later, a new crisis 
was sure to occur. 

That happened with the Dollar Crisis of 
1971, the soaring inflation of 1973-74 and 
the recession of 1975-76. And those de- 
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SOCIALISM 


THE 1930's 


-velopments have brought us the record un- 


employment of today that shows no sign of 
lessening. 

And again, the problem that led to the 
depression is the same one that has created 
today’s crisis — declining profits. With 
stiffening competition world-wide, it is be- 

coming riskier for capitalists to in- 
vest in new steel-producing com- 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

There can be no substi-' 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and‘a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
Capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic Councils of workers’ 
delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 
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tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 
Capitalism pits sections 
of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 


‘| tem. Sexist and racist ideas 


are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 
We oppose racism and 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 

‘We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 
ments. We support the right 
of self-determination for 
Quebec 


The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic class. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling.class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
Class. 


| | 

| | 
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plexes, new aircraft factories or 
new petro-chemical industries. 


The rate of investment and 
economic growth is falling. And 
more and more, capitalists are 
throwing their money into specula- 
tion in soybeans or real estate. 


NEED NOT HAPPEN 


True, history never exactly re- 
peats itself. Today’s crisis will dif- 
fer in many ways from the crisis of 
40 years ago. But beyond any 
shadow of a doubt, capitalism has 
entered another period of pro- 
longed crisis. Back are the days of 
plant shutdowns and hospital clos- 
ings. 


To the question as to whether 
mass unemployment like that of the 
Depression could return again, the 
answer must be ‘‘yes’’. And that 
will be the answer so long as the 
capitalist system exists. 


But what could happen need not 
happen. The resources exist to pro- 
vide a secure and abundant life for 
all. All it requires is that working 
people take over the factories, 
banks, mines and offices and oper- 
ate them not in the interests of pro- 
fit, but in the interests of human 
need. That way, the horror and mis- 
ery of the Depression would never 
occur again. 


Work 
in Fear! 


MASS UNEMPLOYMENT 
means that employers can be even 
more ruthless than normal in their 
dealings with workers. For those 
workers who are new to the coun- 
try and unorganized the cruelty of 
the bosses knows no bounds. 

Eric Larsson, an immigrant 
worker in a Toronto photo finishing 
service, recently told Workers’ Ac- 
tion his story: 


HORROR STORY 


I work for a large photofinishing 
service with 200 employees — all 
immigrants. And, all of them re- 
member a horror story from a year 
ago. 

At that time, immigration officials 
and the cops came to the plant and 
arrested a dozen people accused of 
being in the country illegally. No- 
body has seen or heard from them 
since. 

The fear of deportation, then, is 
real. And management makes the 
most of it. Recently, for example, 
when it was decided to close down 
the mail order business, well over 
30 women workers were laid off 
without prior notice. A letter was 
tucked in their pay envelopes on 
Friday afternoon. There was no re- 
turn on Monday. 


LOW PAY — NO BENEFITS 


good 80 percent of the workforce, 
get a minimum of $2.95 an hour. 
The men get an average of 50 cents 
more. Nobody gets a lot. The top 
rate is only $4.75 an hour for some 
men. 

In the five years that I’ ve worked 
there, I’ve seen my fellow workers 
— most of whom are Asian immig- 
rants with large families — keeping 
two jobs just to get by. 

As for benefits, well — they 
don’t exist. Every day booked sick 
means a cut in the pay cheque. 
And, if you’re a woman and be- 
come pregnant, you're really out of 
luck. 

Pregnant women must leave as 
soon as they can’t work any more. 
And, there is no return to work after 
they’ve had their babies. 


DIVISIONS 


But no one protests. They all re- 
member the horror story. And, the 
bosses keep them divided by breed- 
ing feelings of hostility. 

The women are stuck in the low- 
est paid jobs — pricing, sorting and 
packaging. These jobs are increas- 
ingly automated and more jobs are 
being cut as a result. 

The men are hired to do the de- 
veloping and processing of nega- 
tives. That’s considered ‘‘skilled”’ 
work and paid more. 

Divisions among men and women 
are not the only ones. The company 
also pits women against women by 
paying the women on the computer 
printers more than other women. 
These ‘‘favoured’’ women are told 
not to talk about their wages. 


ORGANIZE 


The only weapon we have 


against all of this is organization. — 


We need to unionize and fight col- 
lectively to put an end to wage dif- 
ferences, get decent working con- 
ditions and benefits, and fight the 
layoffs which are going to become 
more, not less, frequent. 


Fired Milrod workers and support 


Labour Relations Board. 


ers demonstrate against Ontario 


THE ONTARIO Labour Relations 
Board (OLRB) may have decided 
against them, but Toronto’s Milrod 
Metal workers are continuing the 
fight to reinstate 34 fired workers. 

During the last week in February, 
after five weeks of dragged out hear- 
ings, the OLRB ruled that Milrod’s 
firing of 34 workers last October was 
not a case of discrimination, even 
though 32 of them were black. 

In early March, a sparsely-attended 
demonstration of fired workers and 
supporters protested the OLRB’s deci- 
sion outside the Board’s offices. 


CONTRACT FIGHT 


_ But it is not these demonstrations 
which will force this ITT subsidiary to 
give the 34 workers their jobs back. It 
is direct action at the plant that will do 
that. And the Milrod workers know it. 

Already, the workers are planning to 


E Milrod:Fight for 


Reinstatement 
ontinues — 


put the reinstatement of the 34 on the 
bargaining table as a non-negotiable 
demand in their present contract talks. 

And in order to strengthen their posi- 
tion, the workers are in the process of 
leaving the International Association 
of Machinists, which has given them 
no real support over the past year, and 
are preparing to enter the United Auto 
Workers. 


The Milrod workers are not, how- 
ever, counting on the UAW to do ev- 
erything for them. They have learned 
that only the united action of rank and 
file workers produces results. 

As local union president Rahim 
Siraj told Workers Action: ‘‘ All un- 
ions are fundamentally the same. 
We know we have to rely on our own 
strength inside the plant. But still we 
need a union, and we hope to get 
more support from the UAW than 
we did from the IAM. 


Immigration Controls: 


They Don’t Help Us... 


IMMIGRATION CONTROLS 
don’t help workers. They don’t as- 
sure that those of us already here in 
Canada will have less trouble find- 


To many people, this seems a 
strange thing to say. “After all `, 
they argue, “we are already short 
of jobs and housing. We already are 
seeing cutbacks in medical and 
other social services available to 
ordinary working people. If more 
people come, things are bound to 
be harder still.” 


But that’s just not so. If more 
people come, things won't be har- 
der for workers already here. And, 
for the same reasons, if many peo- 
ple were to leave Canada, it would 
not be one bit easier for those of us 
who did stay. 


That’s because the number of 
people that live in any particular city 
or area or even country has nothing 
to do with how well workers in that 
place live. How many workers there 
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are has nothing to do with how easily 
ordinary families get the things they 


_ing and bolding jobs, or good af- 


For example, in 1972 thirty-five 
per cent more people immigrated to 
Canada than in 1976. Yet, in 1972, 
30,000 more houses were built than 
in 1976. “Too many workers” 
coming into Canada, therefore, has 
nothing to do with not enough 
houses being built. In fact, the 
housing situation was much better 
when there were more people com- 
ing into this country. And it makes 
sense. 


After all, there must be workers 
in the first place to produce and 
provide goods and services. Work- 
ers’ labour produces the wealth 
that can make it possible to buy 
more machinery, open new fac- 
tories, hospitals and schools and 
create more jobs. It takes men and 
women working to build the homes 
and provide the services we all use. 


resources we have, the materials, 


In Canada today, more than 
enough wealth exists for all of us and 
many thousands more to live com- 
fortably and securely. No matter 


how many of us there are, the impor- 


technology and machinery, along 
with workers’ skills and abilities — 
are these things being matched up 
properly with people’s needs for 
homes, clothes, food, cars, school- 
ing, medical care and jobs? 


PROFITS MEAN CHAOS 


Of course, under capitalism, a 
system based on profit, this ques- 
tion is never asked. Instead, deci- 
sions about the things of concern to 
most of us — jobs, prices, services 
— are made by a minority on the 
basis of what is profitable. 

It is this chaotic system of con- 
trol and decision-making that leads 
again and again to the problems of 
inflation and unemployment, as 
well as to housing shortages and 
cutbacks in social services. 

The particular number of work- 
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‘not the number of workers, that in 


ing men and women who happen to 
live in Toronto or Hamilton or St. 
John’s or even all of Canada makes 
no difference to these decisions of 
the ruling minority who control 


the end determine the availability 
to all working people of quality so- 
cial services, adequate housing and 
good jobs. 


-BUT 
they do 
hurt us 


IMMIGRATION CONTROLS — a 
fancy name for racist, repressive 
laws that restrict the free movement 
of ordinary working people. 

For many, these laws mean 
hardship and sorrow, an end to 


plans for being re-united with fam- 


ily members. 

For all working men and women 
in Canada, immigration controls 
and laws restricting immigrants are 
a very real threat to hard-won free- 
doms and rights. A government 
that is allowed to impose some re- 
strictions with no protest from 
workers will be much bolder next 
time in tightening and extending 
those controls. 

Immigration controls sap the 
strength of the Canadian labour 
movement. When some workers 
are in danger of arrest or deporta- 
tion because of laws that infringe 
on their basic rights, the collective 
strength of all of us is weakened. 

That’s why every trade unionist 
and socialist, in fact every working 
class Canadian, must strongly op- 
pose all forms of immigration con- 
trols. 

— Talk to your workmates, friends 
and neighbours about the threat of 
Canadian immigration laws. 

— Raise a motion at your next union 
meeting to have your local officially 
oppose any form of immigration 
control. 
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New Safety Law 


AFTER YEARS of government neg- 
lect of workers’ rights, the first 
comprehensive provincial health 


and safety law (Bill 139) has been 


passed. . 

The new Act recognizes the right 
of workers covered by the Indus- 
trial Safety Act to refuse work in 
hazardous conditions. 


RIGHT TO REFUSE 


It gives the employee the right to 
refuse to work on a machine, de- 
vice or thing if he has reasonable 
cause to believe that it is unsafe. 

According to the law, the work- 
ers’ supervisor must then im- 
mediately call in a health and safety 
representative from the union 
along with a management health 
and safety representative. 

If the worker isn’t satisfied with 
the decision they reach, then he can 
continue to refuse to work. The 
company then has to call in an in- 
spector from the Industrial Safety 
Branch. And if this inspector ag- 
rees with the worker, then man- 
agement has to eliminate the 
hazard. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 


This law is something that 
workers should take advantage of 
in fighting to improve working con- 
ditions. 

One of the problems with work 
hazards, however, is that, while it 
is easy to spot the ones that kill or 
maim quickly, others like asbes- 
tosis take a long time to develop, 


- Killer Dust 


LAST MONTH, 540 workers at the 
Johns-Manville asbestos plant in 
Scarborough voted to join the 
Canadian Chemical Workers’ 
Union. The decision to change un- 
ions was the result of workers’ frust- 
ration with the American-based In- 
ternational Chemical Workers’ 
Union to have any effect on the level 
of asbestos dust in the plant. 

The -concern of the Johns- 
Manville workers should be well 
understood by the 8,000 asbestos 
workers in Canada, and the 
thousands of others whose work 
involves some contact with asbes- 
tos. For this substance is one of the 
most lethal killers in industry. 


MURDER 


Asbestosis, a word now commonly 
associated with asbestos, is a hor- 
rifying and disabling disease. The 
victim’s lungs become scarred by the 
tiny asbestos fibres he inhales, caus- 
ing a thickening and hardening of 
the lungs, shortness of breath and 
exhaustion. Once set in, it is incura- 
ble and irreversible. 


Asbestosis causes cancer of. the 
lungs, stomach, rectum and throat. 
Asbestos, even in small quantities, 
can cause mesotheleoma, a rare 
form of cancer which attacks the 
membrane lining of the chest and 
abdomen. Death invariably results. 


Of those workers who spend a 
life time in the industry, one in 
every five dies of cancer. Although 
mesotholemia is so rare that only 
one in 10,000 of the population 
normally contracts it, one in every 
ten asbestos workers contracts it. 
These same workers run double the 
risk of the general population of 
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but are just as deadly. 
In fact, there are no workers who 
do not face some form of health and 
safety hazard on the job. 
At the present time, some 100,000 
workers are killed or injured on the 
job every year in this country. In 
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getting throat cancer. After one 
brief exposure to asbestos dust, 
cancer may appear as much as 
twenty or thirty years later. 


At the Johns-Manville plant, 23 
workers with over 15 years service 
have died of asbestosis and related 
cancers since 1966. Forty-five 
workers are presently suffering 
from asbestosis and twelve others 
are On permanent disability pen- 
sions. 


What is more alarming than these 
figures is the attitude of the govern- 
ment. In June 1976, five asbestos 
workers at Johns-Manville were de- 
clared fit by Ministry of Health doc- 
tors. By August, these men were 
having parts of their lungs and 
stomachs removed for cancer. Two 
of these men, Max Atkinson and 
Cecil Crozier, died within two 
months of their operations. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Commenting on their deaths, 
NDP leader Stephen Lewis sug- 
gested that the testing system for 
cancer was inadequate. Yet local 
union president Charlie Neilson 
felt that the incorrect diagnosis was 
in fact deliberate. 

Neilson’s views are supported 
by a more recent case in the plant. 
Ed Kartisch, an employee of 
Johns-Manville, was told last 
November by the Workmens’ 
Compensation Board that he had 
an ‘‘industrial chest disability’’. In 
February of this year, he was told 
that his disability pension would be 
back-dated to February 1, 1974. 

This meant that the Board had 
know of his condition for nearly 
two years and had not told him. If 
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1975, 18 million work days were lost 
as a result of industrial accidents. 
All of this makes a frightening 
account of how workers are 
maimed and murdered by the in- 
stitutionalized violence in indus- 
trial workplaces that comes under 


quit work before the disease wor- 
sened. 


Dr. Irving Selikoff, an authority 
on the effects of asbestos dust, has 
predicted that by the year 2000 
there will have been a total of one 
million deaths among asbestos 
workers around the globe. 

The question confronting every 
asbestos worker is: how to fight the 
killer dust? 


Under the new Bill 139, workers 
have the right to refuse unsafe 
working conditions. Dust extrac- 
tors, good ventilation, adequate 
masks and protective clothing are 
all necessities that must be de- 
manded. Equipment, respirators 
and clothing should be checked and 


replaced on a regular basis. No. 


worker should wear the same over- 
alls for more than two days, other- 


the seemingly innocent name of 
“hazards”. 

Bill 139 is not the greatest piece 
of legislation ever, or any such 
thing. But it does give us a foothold 
in fighting to make our workplaces 
as safe as possible. 


wise the asbestos fibres will be 
brought home and contaminate 
others. 

Yet new legislation by itself will 
not insure that these much-needed 
changes will occur. The company, 
government ministers and union of- 
ficials have done little in the past to 
clean up this death-giving industry. 

A real guarantee against atrocious 
working conditions is the creation of 
rank and file union safety commit- 
tees that have the power to close 
down sections of the plant. Organiz- 
ing workers on the shop floor to take 
direct action against the dangers as 
they appear is the most effective way 
of combatting asbestos dust. 

These workers are the ones mur- 
dered by asbestosis, and it is they 
who must organize a fight back — 
for their very lives. 

Patrick J. Casey 


The way to do that is to use the 
Act in exactly that way that man- 
agement doesn’t want it used. That 
is, to stop production whenever a 
hazard exists. 

That is the kind of action that gets 
results, because that is the kind of 
action that costs the company money 
from lost production. And, the only 
time that the company is going to 
pay attention to workers’ health and 
safety is when they know that they 
are going to lose money if they don’t. 


Workmen’s Com 
Defendin 


“TWO MEN killed, two badly hurt 
as crane section falls 75 feet.” 
That was a headline in the Globe 
and Mail, March 21. In the article, a 
supervisor for the Ontario Ministry 
of Labour was reported as saying 
that, although no inspections -are 
carried out, the Ministry somehow 
‘‘requires’’ that crane owners 
maintain the machines in ‘‘good 
sound order”. | 


This is typical of the attitude 
taken by government on the ques- 
tion of workers killed or injured on 
the job. On October 29, 1975, for 
example, Subash Kalia was killed 
working at a plant owned Astralite 
Ltd. His pulverizing machine was 
not properly equipped with a safety 
guard. | 7 

At an inquest the inspector re- 
commended that legal action be 
taken against the company. Five 
months later charges still .had not 
been laid. When asked why, dis- 
trict administrator for the Ministry 
of Labour, A. L. Graham replied , 
‘This is a closed issue as far as 
we re concerned.” 


CLOSED ISSUES 


Mr. Graham probably also con- 
sisders Granville Waugh’s case a 
closed issue. Waugh had worked 
for Milrod Metal Products since 
1973 — until he was pinned under a 
load of steel stored in his work 
area. The accident has perma- 
nently disabled Waugh who now 
has to support his family on an in- 
sulting $71 a week from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

But even that puny sum is better 
than what Aimie Bertrand has re- 
ceived. Bertrand has worked in 


: 
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Canada’s Record- 
World’s Worst 


Canada has the highest accident rate of any advanced in- 
dustrial country. 

Every year since 1974 more than a million job injuries have 
been reported to Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Between 1966 and 1975 8,609,970 workers were injured and 
10,940 workers were killed on the job. 

The actual numbers are much higher because, as Roy Elf- 
strom, Chief of the Accident Prevention Division for Labour 
Canada in Ottawa says, ‘ʻa huge number of people are not 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation, such as farmers, 
domestics, many white collar jobs and the self-employed.” 
And that’s not to mention the thousands of injured workers 
who cannot get a fair hearing at the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boad. . 

In 1975 the number of work-days lost to industry due to 
injuries was about 18 million. 

In the same year more work-dayswere lost due to injuries 
than to strikes and lockouts. 


i 


Willard Lewis: this steel 
conveyor belt. 


yensation Board 


y Profits, Cheating Workers 


the bosses. But left in the hands of: 


Sudbury as a nickel worker for the 
past 30 years. He has throat cancer 
as aresult of being exposed on the 
job to dust containing a variety of 
poisonous chmicals. 

The WCB, however, won’t give 
- Mr. Bertrand a penny because they 
claim that ‘‘throat cancer is not an 
industrial disease.’’ They make that 
statement despite expert testimony 
that the risk of throat cancer, usu- 
ally incredibly rare, is much higher 
among asbestos workers. 


NO PROTECTION 


Even if you are ‘‘lucky” 


enough to have an accepted indus- 
trial disease or accident, it still 
doesn’t help. Often claimants have 
to wait months and even years to 
get through the mountains of red 


——— — = THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


tape at the Ontario WCB. Accord- 
ing to ombudsman Arthur 
Maloney, workers find the process 
“so complex and confusing that 
they cannot, on their own, exercise 
their rights.” 

But the government isn’t in- 
terested in workers exercisiing 
their rights. It’s only interested in 
insuring corporation profits. 

All the money the WCB gets is 
taken from the corporations — and 
the corporations don’t like it. So, 
last December, the Chairman of the 
Ontario WCB, Michael Starr, said 
that workers who have lost fingers, 
arms and legs, who have been 
maimed for life, who have been kil- 
led are being treated too ‘‘liber- 
ally”. 

It took years of hard struggle to 
win workmen’s compensation from 
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the same bosses, the right to safe 
working conditions becomes a 
joke. 


The only way we can win the 
right to make a decent living and do 
it without fearing for our lives is to 
decide for ourselves if our working 
conditions are safe. We can’t afford 
to wait through lengthy (and often 
unsuccessful) grievance proce- 
dures when our safety is threat- 
rened. 


We must refuse to work at any 


unsafe job and we must support any 


of our fellow workers who do 
likewise. Only in this way can we 
begin to force the bosses to clean up 
their act. 


Johnnie Balfour 
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Can any amount of compensati 


on ever repay this man? 


fie 


Unions Dodge Health And Safety Fight 


AT A UNION meeting of Local 346 
of the International Chemical 
Workers Union in February 1975, 
Charles Barton, a worker who had 
contracted asbestosis, called for 
shutting down the plant which was 
killing him — Toronto’s Johns- 
Manville factory. 

But union president Charles 
Neilson rejected this suggestion on 
the grounds that ‘‘such a move 
would be considered an illegal 
strike and would likely create 
animosity against the 550 members 
of the union.” 

But as the angry Mr. Barton re- 
plied, ‘‘It might be illegal, but was it 
legal for them to kill me?” 


The position adopted by the 
former union at Johns-Manville is 
not unique. In fact, all unions have 
equally miserable records when it 
comes to stopping the slaughter in 
industry. 


The reason is the business un- 
ionist outlook of the labour leaders 
—the viewpoint that the well-being 
of the workers depends on the abil- 
ity of the company to make the 
largest possible profits. 


In this view, the larger company 
profits are, the better the chances 
for winning higher wages and be- 
nefits and improved working condi- 


tions. 


But, in fact, the opposite is true. 
Huge company profits depend on 
workers getting shafted on the job. 
They depend on speed-up and com- 
pany refusals to clean-up the work- 
place. ` 


COSTS MONEY 


The whole reason employers re- 
fuse to make working conditions 
safe is because it cuts into their pro- 
fits. Employers would rather run 
the risk of maiming or even killing a 
few of their employees if it means 
they could cut a few corners and 
save a few dollars. 


And so long as the trade union 
leaders accept management’s right 
to total control over production in 
order to make profit, the maiming 
and the killing will continue. 

Really taking up: the fight for 


‘health and safety on the job requires 


challenging management’s unham- 
pered control over production. It 
requires fighting for more and more 
control by workers over the condi- 
tions under which they work. 

It means shutting down work- 
places to force employers to elimi- 
nate hazards. It means forming real 
union safety committees. that will 
inspect and survey the workplace 
and organize job actions against 


rotten working conditions. 
Ultimately, only complete work- 
ers’ control over production and 


conditions of work can fully elimi- 


nate health and safety hazards on 
the job. But full workers’ control is 
not possible this side of socialism 


HARD STRUGGLE 


` 


Meanwhile, rank and file trade 
unionists must demand that their 
unions take up the fight for greater 
control by workers over their work 


environment. It is the only way to. 


reduce the hazards we encounter 
day in and day out. 
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Show 


by Eric Donnelly 
HAMILTON — Imagine yourself in 
a predicament common to over 
23,000 workers in this city. You 
have been out of work for months, 
the rent is due and there is little 
money in the bank. You are desp- 
erate for work, any work, in order 


Manpower 


to stave off eviction and poverty. 
Yet few employers are hiring. 
What’s the answer? If one is to 
believe the government’s expensive 
publicity campaigns, all you need to 


do is visit the local Canada Man- 


power Centre and seek out the ‘‘job 


It Could Happen 
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are told, can find work by learning a’ 


ONLY UNDER CAPITALISM. . 
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new skill or trade through the 
numerous courses offered by Man- 
power at local community colleges. 
It’s that simple. 

The story changes once you ac- 
tually attend the first briefing ses- 
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‘You oughta lay off that coffee ee it’s hideously expensive.’ 


SACCHARIN has been in human 
use as a Sugar substitute for over 80 
years. 

But, when scientists fed rats 
amounts equal to the human 
lifetime consumption of 800 cans of 
pop a day, the unfortunate rats de- 
veloped bladder tumours. (Who 
wouldn’t?) Therefore, its use has 
been banned in Canada and the US. 

The interesting thing is that rat 


test results don’t always lead to the 


Better 


NEW YORK — American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion (AT & T), one of the world’s 
largest multinational companies, 
announced on March 16 that it 
had earned $1 billion in the fiscal 
first three months ended Feb- 
ruary 28. This was up from $831 
million a year earlier. 

However, John D. DeButts, 
chairman of the board at AT & T, 
said that, “impressive” as that $1 
billion figure might appear, the 
company’s earning were ‘‘by no 


means sufficient” ! 


same human conclusions as far as 
food additives are concerned. Tests 
have shown a long list of chemicals to 
be dangerous, if not fatal, to rats as 
well as humans, yet they are still on 
the market. These range from 
sodium nitrate and nitrite, to an- 
tacids, right through to cigarettes. 
But there’s good money to be 
made from these products, you see. 
And it was over money that the 
powerful sugar interests in North 


eight week term of full employment. In 
addition you enjoy part time employment 
during the remaining part of the year. 

THE MILITIA is made up of many branches. 
The training for each may be different, but the 
goal is the same: to make Canada’s Militia the 
best there is. l 
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America were hacking and cough- 
ing. In order to revive their health, 
cyclamates were banned in 1969, 
and saccharin in 1977, as will prob- 
ably every other sugar substitute. 
that becomes too popular. 
Wouldn’t that rot your teeth? 
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sion for such a course. At the Man- 
»ower Centre in Hamilton, dozens 
of people crowd a small room twice 
a week to hear the ‘‘information 
session’ that precedes the courses. 
Most expect to receive concrete 


Busting Ass 


In The 
Senate 


THE OTHER DAY Pierre 
Trudeau put forward the idea that 
Canadians are living too high off 
the hog and, if we don’t show 
more restraint and work harder 
the country will go straight down 
the drain. 

Meanwhile back on parliament 
Hill, 89 Senators in Ottawa are 
drawing $31,000 a year for doing 
whatever they please. Only about 
thrity of them show up for all the 
meetings and committees; the ab- 
sentee rate for the rest runs as 
high as 84 per cent. 

All it takes for them to be con- 
sidered ‘‘on the job” is to walk 
into the senate chambers, if only 
for a minute. 

Is that what you mean by hard 
work and restraint, Pierre? 
Where do we sign? 


AIB Loosens 
Its Own Belt 


ALSO IN the name of restraint, 
the Anti-Inflation Board plans to 
spend $23.2 million in the new 
fiscal year. 

The AIB has 443 permanent 
employees, of whom one in four is 
paid more than $25,000 a year to 
make sure your wages don’t cost 
the country too much money. 

If you can follow that logic, you 
won’t be surprised to know that 
someone is getting $1,230 a week to 
direct the AIB’s prices and profits 
branch. 


these Costs. 


help, but instead are discouraged at 
every Step. 

Most Hamilton courses are ten 
months long, and do not even 
commence until the end of this 
year. A waiting list of at least 70 
people crowds each course. Every 
applicant must first be grilled by a 
special panel before they are ac- 
cepted. 


EXPENSIVE 


‘If, six months from now, you 
manage to squirm your way into a 
course, your headaches have only 
begun. Inthe Hamilton-Wentworth 
region, the distance to the job- 
training colleges is as much as 
thirty miles (Brantford). Yet no 
childcare facilities are offered to 
those mothers enrolled in a course. 

Total transportation costs equal 
$7.00 per week. On top of this, an 
additional charge of $7.50 per week 
is made for textbooks. All told, the 
unemployed student in such a course 
must shell out about $60.00 per 
month to be ‘‘re-trained’’, or 
$600.00 by the end of a normal 
Manpower course! The small allow- 
ance offered to most applicants 
doesn’t even come close to covering 
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At every point of the first ses- 
sion, Manpower officials make it 
clear that their job is not to find you 
work but rather to satisfy the needs 
of industry. 

For example, a limit of 15 new 
applicants for the clerical course 
was recently established because, 
in the words of one self-satisfied 
bureaucrat, ‘‘having dozens of sec- 
retaries flood the job market 
doesn’t help anyone.” 

The same official admitted that, 
through ‘‘joint consultation’? with 
several large banks, Canada Man- 
power agreed to bear the costs of a 
limited bank tellers’ training prog- 
ram. Despite the fact that banks like 
the Royal and Toronto-Dominion 
enjoyed record profits in 1976, these . 
firms declared it ‘‘impossible’’ for 
them to fund such a program. 


DISCIPLINE 


These ‘‘re-training’’ courses 
serve the corporations in more 
ways than one. The classes, 
whether teaching welding or typing 
skills, are run just like a normal job, 
enforcing the same rules and discip- 
line you can expect from. future 
employers. 

For example, extended illness is 
not tolerated. Taking more than 
one and a quarter days each month 
for sick leave is grounds for expul- 
sion from the course. 


NOTHING TO OFFER 


Canada Manpower’s ‘‘job train- 
ing program’’ is a farce, pure and 
simple. It offers no immediate help 
to the countless unemployed, and 
only minimal support to that tiny 
fraction of people who finally man- 
age to get enrolled in a course. For 
even the successful graduate from 
this program is not guaranteed a job 
during these days of rising unemp- 
loyment. 
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Hospitals 
Make Us 
Sick! 


HOSPITALS are supposed to be in- 
stitutions for curing people’s sick- 
nesses. But as any hospital worker 
will explain, the way our hospitals 


are run ends up creating all kinds of 


unnecessary problems and illnesses. 
For hospital workers, the com- 
bination of low pay, poor sick be- 


` nefits and short staff forces work- 


ers to report to work even when 
they’re sick. In fact, there are many 
times when the staff ‘‘caring’’ fora 
patient is in more pain than the pa- 
tient themselves. 

And accident prevention in the 
hospitals remains a joke. At To- 
ronto General, workers recently 
had an ‘‘Accident Prevention 
Week” which consisted mainly ofa 
button that said ‘‘Accidents Hurt”. 


MISERABLE CONDITIONS 


Yet, around the same time asthe | 
“ Accident Prevention Week”, two ~ kė 


Greek workers in Housekeeping 
caught diphtheria after a patient 
was admitted suffering from the 
disease. 

The hospital administration 
won’t spend the money for special 
sterilization bags, so contaminated 
material is often left badly wrap- 
ped. 

Again and again, workers are told 
that poor working conditions and 


~ unsafe areas cannot be improved be- 


cause of budget restrictions. Yet, the 
hospital is going to spend $30 million 
building a new wing to make the 
hospital look better. The money 
won’t increase the number of beds. 
In fact, we will lose 103 beds after 
everything is finished. 


HARASSMENT 


On top of all this, workers in the 
Central Supply Department at To- 
ronto General are under attack 
from a new supervisor who is mak- 
ing sweeping changes and trying to 
increase workloads. 

Seven years ago, in May of 1970, 
workers in this department staged a 
wildcat strike over the harassment 
conducted by a new supervisor. 
The wildcat was successful after 
two hours — the supervisor was 
fired. | 

It is that kind of direct action and 
solidarity that Toronto General 
workers need in their fight against 
management harassment and for 
better working conditions. 

Ron Rosenthal 
CUPE 2001 
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GM Scarborough 


New Shop Committee, © 
same Policies 


THERE HAS been a change in the 
line-up of the shop committee at GM 
Scarborough. But the change has for 
the most part been only in person- 
nel, not in the way the shop commit- 
tee will operate. 

While some new faces were 
elected in addition to the old guard, 
many subscribe to the same 


mittee. And those are policies 
which spelled disaster for GM 
workers under the old committee. 


NO COMMUNICATION 


That committee always tried to 
do things without taking them to 


policies as the previous shop com- 


Ford’s Better Idea: Overtim 
And Unemployment 


IN THESE DAYS of record un- 
employment levels, one solution to 
this crisis would be to reduce the 
work week in order to share out the 
work and create more jobs. 
Unfortunately, companies like 
Ford Motors have a different 


idea. Their answer is to squeeze 


more labour and profits out of as 
few workers as possible. 


OVERTIME 


At the Ford plants in Oakville, 
workers are faced with a steady, 
compulsory work week of 48 
hours. Management even attempts 
to make many workers do a 56 hour 
week by pressuring them to come 
in on Saturday as well. 

If we all worked a ‘‘normal’’ 40 
hour week, there would be over 1000 


the membership for approval. 


Thus, during negotiations we 


Workers at GM Scarborough have a new shop committee, but very little else has changed. 


new jobs at Ford Oakville. If, like 
many unionized workers, we had the 
36 hour week, nearly 2000 new jobs 
would be created; almost enough for 
a completely new shift in both 
plants. And if we were working the 
32 hour week that the UAW brass 
have been promising since the ’40s, 


close to 3000 new jobs would be pro- 


duced overnight. 


Yet the last contract settlement 
did nothing to challenge the com- 
pulsory 48 hours. Autoworkers on 
both sides of the border were bet- 
rayed by UAW negotiators, who 
did not even consider launching a 
joint strike around the issue of 
overtime. We have the potential 
strength to force the company to 
grant a shorter work week. Why do 
we keep sitting on it? 

The only ‘‘action’’ the local 


didn’t even have a union meeting for 
three months. That situation even- 
tually resulted in the rank and file 
membership shutting down produc- 
tion and occupying the cafeteria to 
force their union officials to give 
them some answers. 

It is a strange comment on the 
shop committee when the same 
kind of militant action that is 


union seems to have taken against 
overtime has been to ask Ontario 
NDP leader Stephen Lewis to chal- 
lenge the statutes of the existing 
labour code. Presently, the Davis 
government's labour code permits 
a work week of 48 hours. 


SATURDAY SHIFTS 


Unfortunately, waiting- for the 
NDP to act for us will not help us 
resist the company’s attempts to 
force many brothers to work over- 
time. Although the local union is on 
record as opposing Saturday shifts, 
there has been no attempt to inform 
the membership of their right to re- 
fuse the extra overtime. As long as 
the company can put on that extra 
shift, it will be in a position of 
strength to maintain the 48 hour 
week. 


needed to force the company to 
come forward with results is also 
needed to force our union to inform 
us of the state of negotiations. 
That’s why we have to make sure 
that our new committee really rep- 
resents us and is more than a collec- 
tion of grievance writing clerks. 


DIRECT ACTION 


Workers at GM have only gotten 
results when they have backed up 
the action of the shop committee by 
downing tools and forcing the com- 
pany to improve things. The mem- 
bers of Local 303 saw this when the 
probationary workers were fired on 
“B” shift and the line walked out 
and forced the company to rehire the 
probationers. 

This kind of union solidarity 
must be organized and encouraged 
under the new shop committee. 
One way of ensuring that is to force 
the committee to follow through on 
promises of alocal newspaper. And 
these should be supplemented by 
zone letters for each zone on both 
shifts. 


PLANT NEWSPAPER 


A plant newspaper can be used to 
educate the rank and file to their 
rights. It can be used to inform 
workers about health and safety 
hazards and how to ght them. 


A ‘ D - DCI ` 
have in fighting the company and 
improving the conditions they 
work under. 

For the paper to be able to do 
these things, however, it must be 
under the control of the member- 
ship so that all points of view, in- 
cluding the militant view, are al- 


lowed full rights. The shop commit- 
tee or the local executive must not 
be allowed to censor articles they 
don’t like. 

One of our main sources of weak- 
ness during the past negotiations 
was a lack of communication with 
one another. A plant newspaper can 
be an important step in building the 
strength we’ll need in the coming 
year and in making sure that this 
present shop committee isn’t al- 
lowed to go the way of the last one. 


Now would be the ideal time for 


-launching a real campaign against 


overtime. Ford desperately needs 
the extra production and hence is 
vulnerable to any job action we 
take. 

The fight against overtime can 
and must be taken beyond the con- 
fines of the Ford plants and into the 
community at large. Other workers 
can be won to the idea that Ford has 
no right to force some of us to work 
48 hours a week when there are 
thousands of others who need jobs. 

Building such sympathy among 
broad numbers of workers can 
bring enormous pressure to bear on 
the company and the provincial 
government. This is the force that 
can bring a change in the labour 
code, not parliamentary maneuver- 
ing by Stephen Lewis. 

We have a union to organize us in 
order to maintain our conditions 
and human dignity. It’s about time 
we used our collective strength to 
win more than slightly improved 


wages. 
A member, UAW Local 707 
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More accidents happen in the home than anywhere else. 


foe EN... The 


WHENEVER we hear about the 
dangerous conditions of work it is 
almost always in reference to the 
hazards faced by male workers, and 
usually in factory situations. But in 
fact the most endangered worker in 
the most endangered workplace is 
the housewife in the home. 

Approximately five times more 
fatal accidents occur in the home 
than in factories. Most of these vic- 
tims are women. 


DANGER TO CHILDREN 


The number of other accidents, 
both serious ‘and minor, which 
occur every day, is difficult to es- 
timate. But there is no doubt that 
housewives work under conditions 
that no mangin industry would tol- 
erate. 

The combination of the respon- 
sibilities of childcare and house- 
work only increases the risk of ac- 
cidents for both women and chil- 
dren. No man would be called ir- 
responsible for refusing to do work 
involving the risk of fire, or to work 
with sharp. knives, or to operate 
powerful machinery, while small 
children were close by. 

In spite of this, women are ex- 
pected to combine rigourous super- 


Vision of children with work that in- 


volves dangerous chemicals and ap- 
pliances. 


CONSTANT STRESS 


The risk of personal injury from 
lifting heavy packages or moving 
furniture about is increased by the 
extreme stress of the housewife’s 
job. Mothers of small children are 
on constant 24-hour call, much like 
constant and changing shift work. 

Unlike factory work, there are 
no breaks and no days off. Women 
may not slow down or eliminate 
any chores, because they are all 
considered ‘“‘essential’’. 

If the risks are so great, why has 
no attention been given to improv- 
ing the safety of housework. If 
women are expected to fill the role 
of housewife, why do ‘thome 
economics’’ classes in school 
never teach them about the proper 
way to repair appliances, wire elec- 
tric plugs, lift heavy objects, iden- 
tify and handle chemicals, and so 
on? 


SLAVE LABOUR 


The main reason is that house- 
work is not considered to be “‘real’’ 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear 


varene 


10 Million 


Italians 
Can’t Be 
Wrong 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Whilst Maggie Trudeau was 
making front page headlines traips- 
ing about the continent and hanging 
out with the Stones, I found a little 
item buried in the back pages of The 
Globe and Mail. 


esterday against in 1976 
r cent in 
"price Sad ent. esterday’ s strik 


gar is 16 per cen 
ais ee 


a oh 


It was an insignificant thing, just 
a story about 10 million Italian 
workers striking against wage con- 
trols in their country. 

Now, I realize what Margaret 
does is likely to alter the course of 
history, but really now! Does The 
Globe and Mail have to be so obvi- 
ous about the way it slants the 
news? 


Fraternally, 
J.M. 
Toronto 


And They 


Call This Unionism? 


Dear Workers’ Action: 
Recently I became a steward in 
the Public Service Alliance of 


Canada (PSAC), the union of most . 


Federal public servants — or what I 
always thought was a union until I 
read the Steward’s Kit produced by 
the Alliance. 3 


In this kit, there is a broadsheet 
called “the Steward and the Sys- 
tem” (PSAC 210.7). It’s intended 
to impress upon the new steward 
the importance of his position in the 
union machinery. 


That the steward does have an 
important role to play I would be 
the last to deny. But, never did I 
think that ‘‘a Steward’s function as 
a representative of the member is 
one in which he can gain...some 
measure of prestige in the eyes of 
management.’ 


I suppose, however, that such a 
view is logical if you also believe, as 
the PSAC does, that ‘‘Stewards are 
expected to improve the relationship 
between the employer and the emp- 
loyee.”’ 


FOREMEN 


And how are they to do this? By 
controlling the membership, of 
course. After all, “imagine a com- 
pany without foremen and reflect 
on the trouble a union would have if 


PSAC: alliance, or union? 


there were no stewards’! 

What might happen — oh horrors 
— is that the members, uncontrol- 
led by the union bureaucracy, 
might decide to challenge manage- 
ment; to break down the current 
‘‘mutually beneficial relation- 
ships’’ existing between the emp- 
loyer and the Alliance Centre. 


All I can say is that such rank and 
file action can’t happen too soon if 
the PSAC is really going to become 
a fighting union and not just an al- 
liance for bureaucrats. 


Fraternally yours, 
W.R. 
Toronto 


The Hazards 
Of Housework 


work. And if housework isn’t work, 
then housewives aren’t workers. 
There is no reason to train them or to 
protect them. 

Being a good homemaker appar- 
ently doesn’t depend on getting a 
job done as efficiently or safely as 
possible. Being a good homemaker 
depends more on how servile one 
appears to be. 

A gleaming floor, sparkling dis- 
hes and perfect meais are not indi- 
cations of a job well done, but are 
reflections on the housewife her- 
self. Therefore she is required to do 
tasks not because they are neces- 
sary, but in order to show what a 
hard-working slave, wife, and 
mother she is. 


RECOGNITION 


If housework were recognized as 
real work, the most efficient way of 
getting it done would be to collec- 
tivize a good deal of it through 
communal nurseries, laundries, 
kitchens and so on. The hazards 
faced by workers in these job 
places would be dealt with seri- 
ously, and many of them eliminated 
entirely. 

But collectivization of housework, 
and recognition of housewives as 
real workers, requires first the 
elimination of a form of society that 
locks women’s individual freedom 
into a rigid role, and denies them the 
human dignity which everyone has 
the right to demand. 

Abbie Brooks 
Neil Collins 


ae And 
Bleeding 


Hearts - 


LAST MONTH the attention of 
the international community of 
bleeding hearts came to rest on the 
Canadian seal hunt. 

It is. not surprising that the 
humanitarian hypocrites (all over- 
payed professionals or millionaires 
who have nothing productive to do 
with their time) should rally to the 
defense of the seal pups. Those 
seals — there’s just nothing so cute 
and cuddly-looking. 

Besides, the only thing standing in 
the way of quenching their moral 
outrage is the livelihood of a few 
hundred impoverished Newfound- 
landers, who could perhaps drift 
with the rest of thier island off into 
the Atlantic and disappear for all 
that the liberals of the world would 
care. 

There is no use explaining that 
the pups are killed ‘“‘*humanely’’. 
The big-city twits have launched 
onto the seal issue and will no 
doubt start adopting them and tak- 
ing them home. 

Is there a socialist justification 
for opposition to the seal hunt? 
After all, the only purpose that the 
skins go to is to cover the backs of. 
the idle rich. 

Yes, perhaps sometime after the 
workers have seized the world, the 
seals will find that they too will 
have benefitted from the abolition 
of this insane, mad _profit-greedy 
system. But until then, people must 
make a living as best they can and 
plan to someday use against the 
owning class the same skills that 
have been developed with the 
seals. 

Barry Diacon 
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EEL BE a 


(REVIEW: Why You Should Be a 
Socialist, by Paul Foot, Pluto Press, 
1977) 

“SOCIALISM is about equality, 
liberty and individuality.” 

That statement will startle most 
people brought up to believe that 
socialism is a form of brutal state 
dictatorship in which people are 
deprived of even the most basic 
human rights. Yet, that statement 
is the message of a powerful and 
moving book written by Paul Foot 
of the Socialist Workers Party of 
Britain (formerly the International 
Socialists). 

Foot’s book, entitled Why You 
Should Be a Socialist, is written 
about the crisis of the capitalist sys- 
tem in Britain and the socialist al- 
ternative. 


FEARS 


In the course of it, he takes up 
some of the most common fears 
and questions people have about 


socialism. 

Can workers run society without 
experts who tell them what to do? 
Aren’t people naturally greedy? 
Doesn’t socialism end up in a Big 
Brother-style tyranny like Russia? 

Why You Should Be a Socialist 
answers all these questions and in 
so doing it outlines three basic 
principles of socialism. 


THREE PRINCIPLES 


The first principle of socialism put 
forward by Paul Foot is the social 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. 


Contrary to the way it is often | 


presented, this does not mean that 
people cannot have their own tele- 
vision or washing machine. It 
means that the means of producing 
wealth — the factories, the 
machines, the mines and the build- 
ing materials — are owned and con- 
trolled by society and are used to 
produce the things people need, not 


BILL MAHONEY of the United 

Steelworkers has received a pat on the 

head for effort beyond the call of duty. 
The former Canadian Director of 
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William Mahoney: on his way to the Senate. 


ahoney Off 


the USWA will soon be appointed to 
the Canadian Senate in return for 
his recent promise that ‘‘labour will 
work hand in hand with business 


i 


what is most profitable for a ric 
minority. . 

The second principle of socialism 
is equality. 

As Paul Foot explains, this prin- 
ciple does not mean that everyone 
will be the same in a socialist soci- 
ety — far from it. It means that the 
wealth of society will be shared out 
according to what people need and 
that society will set the goal of pro- 
ducing things like better housing, 
more hospitals, improved schools, 
free food and children’s nurseries 
as its highest priorities. 

In‘ this kind of society, people 
will be able to fully develop them- 
selves as individuals for the first 

i BP SEES rR . 
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‘The third principle of socialism is 
workers’ democracy. 

Socialism is impossible without 
the fullest form of democracy — 
control by the masses of working 
people over society as a whole. 
Paul Foot explains that the basic 
unit of socialist democracy is the 
workers’ council elected in the fac- 
tories and communities. 

These workers’ councils will 
make the basic decisions in the 
workplaces and the community. 
And they will elect delegates to reg- 
ional and national congresses to 
form various levels of the workers’ 
government. All workers’ dele- 
gates would be immediately ac- 
countable to their electors and 
could be recalled at any time. 


and government to solve the 


country’s economic problems.”’ 
The exact meaning of this statement 
was revealed at the Liberal Party Pol- 
icy Conference in Toronto on March 
28. where. Mahoney was a guest 
speaker. Expecting the usual condem- 
nation of wage controls from the 
labour leader, Liberal delegates were 
treated instead to a warm speech. 


SURPRISE 


Mahoney stressed that the Canadian 
Labour Congress would not press for 
“exorbitant? wage increases after 
controls are lifted. 

‘*Wages is not the issue anymore 

. Our members are more con- 
cerned with job security than 
wages,” he stated. Describing the 
necessity for ‘‘restraint’’ by work- 
ers, Mahoney proclaimed, ‘‘We are 
prepared to stand up and be counted 
. .. and shoulder the task of right- 
ing the economy.”’ 


In outlining these three basic 


` 


In a chapter called ‘‘The Chal- 


principles of socialism, Paul Foot lenge of the Rank and File,” he 
offers a stirring socialist vision. shows that in great periods of 
Perhaps the best part of this book is_ workers’ struggles and social up- 
devoted to answering the question: heaval, working people begin to re- 


“Is socialism possible?” 


HERES YOUR 
LIFETIMES RATION 
OF DEMOCRACY 


ji 


BUT DONT GO OFF 
WITH THE PENCIL. 


nate 


The relieved delegates showed their 
approval by giving Mahoney a stand- 
ing ovation, the only time they did so at 
the entire conference. 

And, only the next day, the govern- 
ment announced its intention to offer 
the Senate post to Mahoney. 


CAREERISM 


Until now, the only other union offi- 
cial who has won such a position is Ed 
Lawson of the Teamsters, the man who 
is ‘‘opposed to strikes in principle” 
and is a loyal Trudeau supporter. 

Not long ago, Mahoney would have 
shunned such company. Only a year 
and a half ago, he denounced the 
government’ s wage control program as 
‘‘creeping fascism’’. 

But for $30,000 a year for doing 
nothing in the Senate, Mahoney has 
decided it might not be so difficult to 
live with a government that has 
stomped on the hard-won. rights of 
ordinary working people. 

Eric Donnelly 


\ 


shape society along human lines.. 
By tracing the history of workers’ 
struggles, he is able to draw a pow- 
erful conclusion. 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


‘If workers were stuck forever in 
a single, apathetic pose, the future 
would be black indeed. But all the 
messages from working class history 
tell us that when people take action 
against their oppressors, they 
change. The flame suddenly spurts 
up, and lightens up great spaces 
which had seemed to be plunged in 
darkness.” 


Capitalism is indeed the source 
of much darkness and misery in 
people’s lives. Why You Should Be 
a Socialist is a beacon of hope. It 
shows that ordinary working peo- 
ple have the power to change soci- 
ety and to create a future based on 
“equality, liberty and individual- 
ity’’ — a socialist future. 


TORONTO LS. 
PUBLIC MEETING 


ASIA, AFRICA, 
THE CARIBBEAN 


— WHICH WAY 
FORWARD? 


Come Hear: 


Nigel Harris 


World-renowned socialist writer 
and member of the British 
Socialist Workers Party. 


Monday, April 18, 7:30 PM 


Bathurst St. United 


Church 


736 Bathurst St. 
(One Block south of Bloor) 


Daycare Provided. 


Workers’ 


Control 
in Quebec? | 


1939, ST. JEROME, QUEBEC. 
Working for Regent Knitting 
Mills: 

“For 110 hours in two weeks, I 
earned the grand sum of $16.84, 
that’s 16 cents an hour. And we 
worked hard! Too hard to think 
about anything else at night other 
than going home to rest. There was 
no question of taking courses for ad- 
vancement — we had to do our job to 
feed the family. 

‘In 1950 we wanted a five cent 
an hour increase. We had to strike 
for nine weeks to get it. We were 
real machines — for Grover (the 
owner) we couldn’t do enough. Tir- 
ing and stupid work, and to thank 
us, Grover shut down the factory in 


Supp 


“I AM SCARED they will go wild 
next week and turn cars upside 
down.’’ Those are the words of Paul 
Joanisse, union president of the 
caretakers, busdrivers and mainte- 
rance employees for the Ottawa 
School Board who have been on 
strike for four weeks. Joanisse said 
that he hopes upcoming talks lead to 
a quick settlement because he fears 
angry employees will turn to viol- 
ence. 

Things look bleak for the 260 
members of the new Service and 
Commercial Employees Union 
even though talks with the Board 
and the mediator are set to resume. 


LITTLE HOPE 


There is little hope that the fi- 
nancially desperate Board will 
abandon its union busting tactics 
now, when victory seems so close. 
The board’s chairman has publi- 
cally stated that ‘‘the Board will 
never give in.” 

The Board forced a strike when it 
gave each worker a memorandum 
indicating its aim of breaking the 
union. In the negotiations preceding 
the strike, the Board attacked the 
job classification and cost of living 
clauses won in the previous contract. 
They also tried to introduce a ‘job 
security’ clause which states that no 
worker with three years seniority 
will be laid off unless ‘‘dictated by 
poor economic conditions’’. But 
with a projected deficit of one mill- 
ion dollars in 1976, that amounts to 
no job security at all. 


The Separate School Board in 
Ottawa faces a steady decline in 
enrollment — and that means a 
further erosion of their tax base. 
Besides their declining revenue, 
gross financial mismanagement has 
resulted in increasing deficits, 
teacher layoffs with a rise in the 
student teacher ratio, school clos- 
ings, and now, union busting. The 
cutbacks have hit everything but 
the School Board -administration. 


The Board’s head man recently 


raised his own salary 11 per cent to 
$48,000. 


As non-teaching staff, the driv- 


i June 1974.” 


For the workers at Regent Knit- 
ting Mills, the closure was a disas- 
ter: “‘Too old to find employment 
elsewhere and too young for pen- 
sion pay.’ With welfare as the only 
other alternative, the workers took 
over the factory. In February, 1975 
a new cooperative, Tricofil, was 
formed by the Regent workers in 


_the hope that job security could be 


guaranteed. 
BAD ODDS 


The initiative, the sense of respon- 
sibility and committment, were 
never so high in 35 years. But the 
experiment in workers’ control was 


Quebec Tricofil wasi hive taken o over their textile saat 


short lived. The odds were against 
them from the beginning. 
Because of the crises in the tex- 


tile industry, the workers were 


forced to react in much the same 
way as any other employer. The 


, market, not the workers, actually 


controlled the factory. 

Already earning a low $4 an 
hour, Tricofil workers agreed to 
work a week without pay as a last 
resort against bankruptcy. Apart 
from this, workers have set aside 
two hours per week when the 
would work without pay! Layoffs 
have already taken place — the 
number of workers now at Tricofil 
is 160, down from 176. 


The problems of Tricofil were 


aggravated by the fact that major 
department stores refused to carry 
Tricofil products. Despite dona- 
tions from other trade unions, the 
clergy and loans from financial in- 
stitutions, it became clear that 
Tricofil could not continue produc- 
tion without massive government 
aid. 

The new PQ government has 
backed a subsidy of $750,000 to 
*‘support an experience in workers’ 
control’’. The support, however, is 
not unconditional. In addition to the 
Government subsidy, workers must 
catch up on their principles of mar- 
keting. To assist in this, the govern- 
ment has hired the services of P.S. 
Ross, a firm which specializes in 
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ers, caretakers and maintenance 
workers are the perfect victims for 
the Board’s axe. School can con- 
tinue without them, and being 
without strike pay makes them par- 
ticularly vulnerable. 


The striking workers are not re- 
ceiving regular strike pay because 
they have only been affiliated with 
their International, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional for four months, not the six 
months required to get benefits. So 
most are living off their paltry sav- 
ings, even though they earn on the 
average less than $10,000 a year. 
They’re hoping for handouts from 
the International — and that has 
amounted to $25 in total so far, or an 
average of about $6 per week. 


The union leadership was unpre- 
pared for this forced strike and has 
been caught with its pants down. In 
a do or die situation, where they'll 
be dead in a matter of a few short 
weeks, rank and file workers are 
getting so desperate that their lead- 
ership is having difficulty restrain- 
ing them. 


Instead of organizing real pres- 
Sure against the School Board the 
union leaders are talking to other 
union officials in the hopes they'll 


Ottawa 


AFTER MORE THAN five months 
on the picket line, it looks like the 
Ottawa Journal workers have lost — 
despite the momentary optimism 
caused by an upcoming hearing by 
the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. 

As we go to press, the union 
leadership is preparing to prove 
that the Journal management did 
not ‘‘bargain in good faith” as pro- 
vincial law requires. If they suc- 
ceed, Journal workers may be 
awardéd financial compensation 
from F.P. Publications for lost 
wages. 

It is unlikely, however, that the 
Journal will be forced to return the 
locked out workers to their former 


influence their members to with- 
draw tax support from the city’s 
Separate Schools. 

But a> ober Otawa wor 
workers have already found out the 
hard way — the big-talking union 
officials on the District Labour 
Council don’t have much influence 
with the majority of unionized 
workers in Ottawa. 

Not only must the separate School 


naang workers. pme these union 


Ottawa Sepuate Schools striker. 
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officials and contact Ottawa work- 
ers directly through leaflets, distri- 
puted at eo aE to raise finan- 
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SOPA of Separate ees Board 


teachers. They are the only other 
group who can put direct pressure 
on the Board by supporting the 
striking workers with study ses- 
sions, walkouts, and a work to rule 
campaign. 

Brian McDonald 


~ 


marketing research. 


This firm will advise workers at 
Tricofil on every stage of produc- 
tion — marketing, accounting, 
planning and control. It will also 
recommend an ‘‘operational ad- 
ministrative structure” that will 
see to the ‘‘training of personnel for 
the different functions necessary to 
the growth of Tricofil.”’ 


If Tricofil becomes profitable 
within 10 months, it will be entitled 
to another government grant of 
$300,000. There is little choice but 
to take the advice of P.S. Ross. 


What the PQ has in mind is not to 
support workers’ control, but to 
encourage the idea that the gov- 
ernment is on the side of the work- 
ers. This is apparent from a state- 
ment by Labour Minister Couture, 
in an address to members of the 
Quebec Teachers Federation: “‘We 
should begin to consider the state 
as the agent for collective 
advancement...the state is your 
state.” 

What Couture is saying is that the 
Q i i 
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Despite the government’s talk of- 


workers’ democracy and workers’ 
control in the factories, the PQ still 
has the demands of business to con- 
tend with. 


REAL MESSAGE 


Instead of any talk of a ‘‘favour- 
able orientation’’ to workers, 
Levesque, in his first address to the 
National Assembly, said that legis- 
lation favourable to the unions 
would not come unless the unions 
cooperated with the PQ. 


It is always convenient for politi- 
cians to talk as if all classes of soci- 
ety share the same interests. But 
the objectives of the PQ have no- 
thing to do with the interests of 
workers. 


When Levesque speaks of ‘‘Les 
Quebecois’’ controlling their 
economy, he is addressing the class 
which lives off the wealth created by 
workers. It is this class of business 
parasites that the PQ supports. 

Maurice Dumont 


Journal: A Warning 


jobs. And even if they did, Journal 
management would not guarantee 
job security for any workers they 
fail to fire. 


NEW TECHNOLOGY 


As reported in Workers’ Action in 
November, the dispute began with 
the issue of job security, and the 
workers were locked out when the 
company decided to use the intro- 
duction of new technology as an ex- 
cuse to break the unions. 

Now, neither legal battles result- 
ing in compensation nor violence 
aimed at destroying the paper can 
enable the 160 workers to return to 
their jobs. Both legal battles and 


violence are no real solutions — 
and they won’t prevent other Ot- 
tawa Journals from happening 
again. 

The Journal workers were not 
beaten by F.P. Publications alone. 
They were beaten by a team that 
included the provincial government 
and its special one-man commission 
of inquiry, the local labour bureauc- 
racy, the police, the Ottawa media, 
the Department of Manpower and 
the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

You can be sure this same team 
will be helping other employers 
throughout the country — already 
they're showing whose side they 
are on, 


in the Ottawa Separate 


School Board strike. 

But, if Journal Publisher Lou 
Lalonde has won this battle with a 
little help from his friends, the 


union members’ battle was under- — 


cut with more than a little help from 
their leadership. The union offi- 
cials did not try to get - picket line 
support from rank and file Ottawa 
workers to stop the paper at the 
gates. Whén union members 
sought to abandon the losing tactics 
of their officials they were pre- 
vented from doing so by the leader- 
ship. 

If future Ottawa Journals are to 
be prevented, other workers must 
learn the lessons of this lockout. 

Brian McDonald 
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SAFETY 


Tei PLANT HOS WORKES FS GAYS 
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FOUR RABY HELP MARE A 


ALLEN INDUSTRIES in Hamilton 
has finally been nailed by the gov- 
ernment for unsafe working condi- 
tions. But it cost one of the workers 
his life. 
_ Allen, notorious for its many 
hazards to health and safety, was 
charged in provincial court on 
March 4 with ‘‘failing to provide a 
permanent platform where fre- 


quent access is required to elevated 


equipment.” 

In plain terms, what happened 
was that a worker was given no- 
thing better than a ladder with a 
missing rung to do his regular work. 


And, one day last summer he slip- 
ped, fell on some equipment and - 
died at the hospital. 


PUNY FINES 


That death was not surprising in 
a plant where a day rarely goes by 
without somebody getting injured 
or a fire breaking out in the Fibre 
Department. 

Allen was charged once before 
with polluting the environment and 
got a paltry $1000 fine. They have 
never been charged with polluting 
the workers, though. The Labour 
Standards branch doesn’t seem 
concerned about that. 

The company may get a fine 
again as a result of this most recent 
charge. But it undoubtedly will be 
another puny amount that won't 
really encourage the company to 
clean up its act. 

Not that Allen is unconcerned 
about appearances. Immediately 
following the court charges they 
erected a ‘‘Safety’’ sign in front of 
the plant to show how many days 
have gone by without a lost-time 
accident. 

The sign is supposedly meant to 
encourage the workers to keep aim- 
ing for a ‘‘record’’. In fact, it may 
prove embarrassing, since it is un- 
likely to need the numbers above 10. 


WHAT TO DO 


If the workers at Allen are to re- 
ally win safe working conditions, 
they are going to have to rely 
mainly on themselves. There are a 
number of things that people can 
do. 

If you are injured, don’t accept 


Ithe company’s offer of light duty. 


Take Workmen’s Compensation 
instead. It is much better for you to 
get the time off work to recover. 
The reason the company prefers 
people to work light duty is to pre- 
vent the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board insurance premiums from 
going up. But it is only if the pre- 


NEW RECORE T 


Allen industries: The sign tells the whole story. 


Allens:Don 
The Light 
Routine 


miums do go up that the company 
will be encouraged to make condi- 
tions safer. 


If you feel that a job that you 
have been assigned to do is unsafe, 
then don’t do it. There is a new law 
in Ontario that prevents the emp- 
loyer from disciplining workers 
who refuse unsafe work. The job 
has to then be inspected by an offi- 
cial of the Labour Standards 


AFTER THREE MONTHS of pick- 
eting, 100 employees of a Bell 
Canada subsidiary in Toronto have 
rejected the latest company offer by 
a vote of 89 to 3. 

The striking sales workers emp- 
loyed by Tele-Direct Ltd. turned 
down the proposed contract after 


the intervention of a government © 


ome 
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branch who says whether it is safe 
or not. 


But if the workers want to get 
rid of the cause of unsafe conditions 
they have to fight speedup. Allen has 
pushed people so fast that they some- 
times forget what they are doing. 
The members have to push their 
union to demand limits on the speed 
of any one job. 

by Barry Diacon 


bita aT 


mediator failed to resolve the issue 4f 


of wages. 
WAGE CUT 


Tele-Direct has sought to reduce 
real wages by 20 percent, by trying 
to reduce the commission rates that 
presently comprise two-thirds of the 
workers’ salary. 

Faced with this attack on their 
living standards, the workers re- 
sponded angrily. The strike is 
solid — at the moment. 

Yet the chance of winning a vic- 
tory against the company at this 
stage is slim. The experience of other 
Bell workers has shown that one sec- 
tion of the workforce cannot hope to 
take on this huge company in isola- 
tion from the other unionized work- 
ers. 

Such isolation forced the larger 
union representing the installers, 
the Communication Workers of 


Canada, to accept a three year con- 
tract and other rotten proposals. 
For a tiny local of 100 workers, any 
strike strategy must be based on the 
need for practical solidarity from 
other Bell workers. Without the 
solidarity that can force the 
company’s hand, any strike is 
doomed from the start. 

All Bell employees should under- 
take support actions, like banning 
overtime and sending financial do- 
nations, in order to help the Tele- 
Direct workers. 

The inside operators are in a very 
favourable position to provide 


One Union For 


MARY LENNOX, president of the 
Communications Union of Canada 
(CUC), the union representing 5300 
Bell operators, has been making 
militant-sounding speeches lately. 
the theme has been the need for a 
separate, all-woman trade union at 
Bell. 

Lennox says an ‘‘all-female’’ 
union for Ontario and Quebec 
would have enough bargaining 
power to win decent contracts for 
both operators and clerical work- 
ers. The latter are now certified 
with the company union, Canadian 


Telephone Employees Association 
(CTEA). 


What it all looks like is that Len- 


nox and the CUC brass are plan- 
ning to raid the'CTEA this spring. 
The aim would be to get the 12,000 
clerical workers who were left after 
the exodus two years ago to the 
Communication Workers of 
Canada of the mostly male instal- 
lers and technicians. 


LOSSES 


The bluster about feminism 1s 
a cover for that action. .Lennox 


OPEIU Strike: nonii its fourth month 


Piece Rates, 


f P ay Cuts, 
| | Harassment 


At Cambridge 


Clothing 


“IT’S ALMOST as if there were no 


union here for all the good it does.”’ 


Those are the words of one worker at 


| Hamilton’s Cambridge Clothing plant. 
-But those words describe the feelings 
. of most Cambridge employees towards 


their union, Local 210 of the Amalga- 


mated Clothing and Textile Workers. | 


Over the past few weeks, workers at 
this Hamilton textile plant have been 


suffering from wage cuts, reduced 


work day, and increased harassment 
and discipline on the job. 


HORROR STORIES 


There have been endless rumours 
about management’s high-handed 
activities, including sending work- 
ers home early without paying the 
mandatory four hours pay; calling 
people into the office for ‘‘screaming 
sessions’’ without paying them at 
all; manipulating the piece rate and 
work week, and thereby paying 
some workers as much as 60 per cent 
less. © 
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more than just token support. The 
possible strike by the operators 
would pose a real threat to Bell’s 
entire operations, considering the 
strategic importance of these 
workers. 


Using their strength to support 
the strike at Tele-Direct would be a 
concrete way that Bell operators 
could come to the aid of their 
brothers in Office and Professional 
Employees International Union 
Local 131. Such action will be the 
only way that the notorious wage 
slashing plans of the company will be 
over-turned. 


— 


Hamilton’s Cambridge Clothing 
plant. ; 


The one common thing about all 
these horror stories told to Workers’ 
Action sellers is that other workers in 
the plant don’t know about them. 
Workers at Cambridge know very little 
about what is happening to each other. 


The company loves this. It keeps the 
work force divided and weak. And the 
union is doing nothing to overcome 
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UNION DOES NOTHING 


The union does not give its members 
copies of the contract. It doesn’t make 
an effort to publicize union meetings. 
It doesn’t fight the short work day. 
And it doesn’t fight the wage cuts. 


JOINT ACTION 


In fact, the union doesn’t do much 
of anything. And the only way that 
will change is if the union is pushed 
by the members. The first step is to 
demand a contract from your ste- 
ward. It’s your contract. And you 
need to know your rights under the 
contract if the union is going to fight 
the company. 


SOLIDARITY . 


The other thing you need to know is’ 
what is happening to other workef#s in 
the plant. | 


Talk to your workmates. Find out 
how much their pay check has been 
slashed and then, together, demand an 
explanation from the foreman. You are 
not alone. Every werker at Cambridge 
faces the same issues. 


Bell Workers 


needs the clerical workers because 
she is facing an eroding dues base. 

Despite the promise recently by 
Bell president Thackery that no 
operators would be laid off with the 
coming of new technology in two 
years, Lennox knows that many 
women will be transferred from 
CUC jurisdiction. Others will leave 
for better pay and hours. 

As part of Lennox’s strategy, 
women at Bell are being told that 
the solution to their problems is to 
join. forces in their own union. 

But, if women at Bell are isolated 


‘in an all-female union, there will be 
only one beneficiary — Ma Bell her- 
self. For, as long as her workers are 
divided, she doesn’t have to face a 
strike by all of them at once. 

That’s why women in clerical 
and operator jobs have to recognize 
themselves as part of the workforce 
and identify with the labour move- 
ment. They must demand and or- 
ganize toward a legitimate, unified 
and strong trade union at Bell that 
is controlled by all its members — 
men and women. 

Barbara Riel 
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{Operators Prepare to 


|Disconnect Bell= 


MA BELL is out for blood. 
Make no mistake about it. 
Bell management has made 
clear its intention to 
weaken the strength and 
union organization of its 
workforce. 


They forced the Communica- 
tion Workers of Canada (CWC) 
to accept a 24 percent increase 
over two years, leaving them 
far behind their brothers in the 
prairies. 

Bell has now made an insulting 
offer to the operators of 13 per cent 
over two years — an offer which 
would leave them with 25 percent 
less in real wages than they had in 
1973. 

LAYOFFS COMING 


Bell has picked this round of 


AFTER SIX MONTHS of futile 
bargaining, CUC contract negotia- 
tions have finally broken down. 
The main issue has been wages. 
The company has offered a paltry 
13 per cent over two years which 
would leave Bell operators far be- 
hind the rising cost of living. The 
union demand is for 25 per cent 
over one year, which just makes up 
for what operators have lost since 
1973 when the contract was signed. 


SUPERPROFITS 


It is hardly the case that Bell 
Canada cannot afford to pay more 
than the 13 per cent offered. 
FACT — Bell Canada is the largest 
company in Canada with 1975 pro- 
fits of $317 million. In the first three 
months of 1976 they rose yet again 
by 40 per cent. 

FACT — The workers who pro- 
duced these profits get an average 


negotiations to attack the strength - tion. Now; 


—Profits. 


by A Toronto 
CUC member 


and organization of its workforce 
because it cannot afford any opposi- 
tion when the big layoffs happen in 
°78, as a result of the tele-boutiques, 
the install-a-phone system, and the 
computerization of the long distance 
service. ; 

It’s not that Bell can’t afford 
more than 13 percent. What it can’t 
afford is a united and militant work- 
force. 


OPERATORS STRIKE? 


At recent union meetings, the 
leadership of the Communications 
” Union of Canada (CUC), which 
represents the operators, received 
an overwhelming strike authoriza- 
they have posted 


notices calling for a ban on over- 
time. These first steps in putting 
pressure on Bell should be sup- 
ported by all CUC members. 

The CUC leadership, however, 

oes not have the best track record 
among unions. Negotiations have 
been silent and the membership has 
been kept in the dark for over six 
months. 

Union meetings have been a rare 
occurrence. In Hamiton, eight 
months passed between the last 
meeting and the strike authoriza- 
tion meeting. 

If we are going to win anything 
from Ma Bell, it is essential that the 
union membership is active and in- 
formed. That means we need regu- 
lar union meetings and feed-back on 
negotiations. 

In addition, operators need joint 
action with installers. We need to 
get them to reinstate their work- 
to-rule in solidarity with a CUC 
strike. Such action will benefit in- 


stallers too, since the only hope 


they have of not being rolled back 
by the Anti-Inflation Board is if the 
board sees that it has to take on a 
united workforce. 

On top of joint action with instal- 
lers, operators must be organized 
for a militant strike. The type of 


It is the exploitation of Bell operators that gives Bell its massive profits. 


of 30 per cent less wages than 
workers in Canada’s other major 
telephone companies. Every Bell 
worker works three and one half 
hours in each work day for ‘free, 
this being the proportion of their 
production that goes straight into 


profits. In other words, every emp- 


loyee pays Bell $2.14 per hour in 


_ profits. That was 1975. Who knows 
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what it is up to now? 

FACT — Since the last contract 
was signed Bell has received mill- 
ions in extra revenues from rate in- 
creases. They are applying for yet 
another increase now, which would 
net them the tidy sum of $128 mill- 
ion. These increases are paid for by 
every Canadian worker with a 
phone, including the 79,000 Bell 
workers. 


AUTOMATION 


What is Bell planning to do with 
all this money? Wage increases for 


_the people who produced it for 


them? Not on your life!! 

FACT — Bell is investing its profits 
into computerizing its long distance 
telephone service (the controver- 
sial TOPS program). If the union 
allows this to pass, it means that 2 
out of every 5 operators will be laid 
off in 1978. Not a reassuring pros- 
pect when unemployment is at a 
million and a half and rising. 


THE OPERATORS’LOT 


Bell has been crying the blues 
about its sagging profit margin. But 
what has been the life of the aver- 
age operator since the last con- 
tract? 

Leaving aside split shifts, boring 
and mind-rotting jobs, incredible 


narassment from supervisors, in- 
creasing board loads, and rotten 
working conditions; tet us get right 
to the financial heart of matters. 
A Bell operator is paid the stag- 
gering sum of about $120 per week. 
Inflation has meant that this 


paycheck buys 32.5 per cent less - 


than it did when the contract was 
signed three years ago. The 
operator works, in other words, 
nearly one day in three for free, 
compared to 1973. This in addition 
to the three and one half hours per 
day already worked for free for 
Bell’s profits. 

Bell operators have been taking a 
beating since 1973 and the company 
would like to see this trend continue. 
What it has offered for a contract 
settlement is a loss of 2 out of every 5 
jobs in 1978 and a continuation of 
the 25 per cent cut in real wages 
caused by inflation since 1973. 

The 93 per cent vote supporting 
strike action shows that CUC 
(Communication Union of Canada) 
members are no longer willing to 
take this kind of treatment lying 
down. Whether or not the CUC 
leadership is prepared to really 
fight against the company, we are 
starting to witness the flickering of 
a militancy among the operators 
that will at some point shake the 
Bell monolith to its foundations. 

by Gerry McNiven 


_cuts our social services, cigses 


strike action proposed by the CUC 
leaders is toothless. They are 
counting on the government issuing 
an injunction ordering striking 
operators back to work. Then they 
are counting on the government br- 
inging in compulsory arbitration. 
The government arbitrator will 
ensure, supposedly, that Bell bar- 
gains in good faith. 
What a strategy! CUC officials 
are counting on the, same govern- 
ment that brings in wage controls, 


slashes the ine replicon insur- 
ance budget at the same time as it 
grants millions of dollars to huge 
corporations like Bell Canada. 


MILITANT ACTION 


Reliance on the government is a 
losing strategy. A solid, militant 
strike is the only kind of negotiations 
Bell understands now. That is the 
policy that operators must force on 
their reluctant union. 


Sings 
Blues 


EVER WONDER why your phone 
bill keeps on getting higher? Well, 
you don’t have to wonder anymore. 
Bell Canada’s president James 
Thackery has an explanation. 
‘When you’re painted into a corner 
you haven’t any options.”’ 

Let’s look, though, at the corner 
Bell is painted into. In 1976, Bell's 
revenue totalled $1.9 billion. If 
their most recent request for 
another rate hike(the fourth in as 
many years) is approved, Bell 
would add another $138 million to 
the 1976 figure. 

That, in turn, would mean 
another 9.5 per cent on our monthly 
telephone bills, plus an extra 30 to 
50 per cent on services such as in- 
stallations. 

It is figures like these, however, 
which enable Bell to maintain its 
position as the largest corporation in 
the country with assets totalling 
more than $6.5 billion! We should 
all be painted into such a corner. 


Ma Bell 


